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Food 8 C Drink 

Innovative food distributor Farmers To You, 
plus gluten-free go-getters and Growler Garagt 

Cooking in Season 

Freshly dug parsnips deliver sweetness 
with a hint of woodsiness 


First Impressions 


Inside VL 


The Arts 

Selections from the arts scene, including 
the Green Mountain Film Festival, Cirque 
Mechanics and a new ffallerv in Brattleboro 
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The Awakening 

A young Vermonter sees the family 
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Hovering at the Outer Edge 

James Sturm and the idea of a carto 


NEXT GENERATION 























inside VL 



Je Suis James Sturm 

J ? MERICANS LOVE STORIES of 

personal courage, of adversity met 
and overcome. The greater the odds, the 
better the tale. Throw in a dash of melt¬ 
ing-pot circumstance and the narrative 
practically writes itself 

In Vermont such stories abound. Matt 
Crawford tells the 
story (“Renew¬ 
able Energy," page 
50) of Lawrence 
Barnes, an elemen¬ 
tary school in Bur¬ 
lington that was 
nearly closed due 
to declining enroll¬ 
ment, cutbacks in 
federal funding and 
poor test scores. 

But out of public 
protest and debate, 
a new vision 
emerged that set Barnes on a course to be 
a magnet school focused on sustainabil¬ 
ity — the first public elementary school 
in the country to revolve around social, 
economic and environmental awareness. 
Five years after the first group of students 
began, test scores are up, the school is 
filled to capacity and there is a waiting 
list to get into kindergarten. In a state 
that is 95 percent white, the Sustainabil¬ 
ity Academy is also less than 50 percent 
Caucasian, and its mix of races, creeds and 
languages — some 15 spoken in the school 
— reflect a future that will be ever more 
globalized. “There's diversity in language, 
in skin color, in family makeup. It's amaz¬ 
ing," says PTO president Maleka Clarke. 
“The school has so much diversity that no 
one is different." 

A similar “build it and they will come" 
mindset has helped a different type of 
school revitalize White River Junction, a 
once-vibrant railroad hub that had fallen 
on hard times. James Sturm, a nationally 
known cartoonist whose book New York¬ 
er cartoonist (and Vermonter) Ed Koren 
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described as “as close to perfection of the 
art form as I could possibly think of,” left 
traditional academia behind to start a 
school devoted to cartooning as a serious 
discipline and means of expression. 

In “Hovering at the Outer Edge" 

(page 44), Sturm contends the era of 
the cartoon has arrived, as the Web 
and social media weave together images 
and text like never before. Humor, too, 
seems to be the attitude of choice for 
a generation raised on satirical news 
provided by Jon Stewart and Stephen 
Colbert, though, a year ago, when we 
began assigning stories for this issue, we 
of course had no idea how critical and 
timely a story about a cartooning school 
could be. But the murders committed at 
Charlie Hebdo in January underlined in 
a stark and grisly way the importance 
that the art form can hold. In addition 
to providing light-hearted illustration, 
cartooning can be a potent vehicle of 
social commentary — and defiance. 

“Cartooning is a solitary pursuit, 
but to be surrounded by other artists 
also pursuing solitary cartooning can 
give somebody courage," said Sturm when 
interviewed for our story long before that 
bleak winter day in Paris. Perhaps that 
courage is what those who were gathered 
in the Charlie Hebdo office were seeking, 
as many of them had previously received 
death threats due to their irreverent, 
provocative drawings. 

Those of us who value liberty and 
free speech can now appreciate the 
importance of Sturm's mission in a far 
more visceral way. It's not just Americans 
who value personal courage, and it is cer¬ 
tainly not a trait dictated by nationality, 
race or religion. 

If only the assassins at Charlie 
Hebdo could have learned that. And if 
only they could have learned the lessons 
that our children in Burlington are 
learning every day: tolerance of diversity 
and faith in the future. 
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Open your home to new design possibilities. 

The NEW 4 Panel Sliding French Door from Integrity. 
Beauty on the inside. Durability on the outside. 


Made with Ultrex® pultruded fiberglass for the ultimate combination of style and toughness. 


SINCE 1940 

rkMILES 

BUILDING MATERIALS SUPPLIER 



21 West Street • West Hatfield. MA • 413 . 247.8300 
385 Cole Avenue * Williamstown, MA • 413 . 458.8121 
691 Depot Street • Rt 11 & 30 * Manchester, VT • 802 . 362.1952 
103 Exchange Street • Middlebury, VT ' 802 . 388.2721 
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By Bill Anderson 





PEKING ACROBATS 


Paramount Theatre 

Rutland 

March i 


T he Peking Acrobats 
are world-renowned for 
their eye-popping stage shows 
— a blend of circus feats, 
traditional Chinese music, 
vivid costumes and high-tech 
lighting wizardry. The troupe, 
which appeared in the film 
"Oceans Eleven," set a world 
record for balancing people 
atop chairs — an astonishing 
"precarious pagoda" as the 
website www.boston-theater. 
com described it — and they 
continually tinker with their 
family-friendly shows to 
amp up the wow factor. 

7:30 $36^50^ 

www^paramountvt^org 







"KODACHROME 

MEMORY: 

AMERICAN 

PICTURES 

1972 - 1990 ” 

Shelburne Museum 
P izzAGALLi Center 
FOR Art & 

Education 
Through May 25 

N 2009, Eastman Kodak, 
surrendering to the digi¬ 
tal revolution, announced 
that it would no longer 
produce Kodachrome film, 
a once cutting-edge photo 
technology that the com¬ 
pany had launched in 1935. 
The announcement prompt¬ 
ed Nathan Benn, one of 
the leading photographers 
o of the postwar. Life maga- 
Ezine-era of photojournal- 
“ ism, to explore his archive 
H of images. The result was 
u a book — "Kodachrome 
i: Memory: American Pictures 
p 1972-1990" — and now the 

a 

^ inaugural museum exhibit. 

0 In Shelburne, some 67 
2 images will be on display, 

" many drawn from Benn's 
“work for National Geo- 
^ graphic, with a particular 
z focus on Florida, Benn's 
‘.A home state, and Vermont, 

ON 

”-a place he photographed 
< extensively on assignment in 

1 the early 1970s. The images 
s allow visitors to bask in the 

2 unique aesthetics of Koda- 
o chrome, but more broadly, 

o they reflect the deep-seated 

O 

I regionalism of America, 



particularly a Vermont in 
transition. Museum director 
Thomas Denenberg says 
the Vermont images "cap¬ 
ture the end of an era in the 
Green Mountain State before 


commercialization altered 
the landscape. In Benn's 
work, the viewer can still see 
Vermont as it looked ... in 
the 1930s; however, change 
is obvious as well. Postin¬ 


dustrial cities, small towns 
on the wane, and new, young 
faces from the back-to-the- 
land movement all play a 
key role." 

www»shelburnemuseum*org 
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Transforming Work 
FULCRUM ARTS 

A t Fulcrum Arts, an invit¬ 
ing, new gallery in Brattle- 
boro, ideas and openness 
prevail. Visitors can start by taking in 
the beauty of the retail foyer, seductive 
with glass, ceramic art and more, then 
advance through a set of doors and, if 
so inclined, view the drama of the 
furnace zone from a set of movie the¬ 
ater seats. Enterprising artists Natalie 
Blake and Randi Solin, co-founders 
of Fulcrum, say the community has 
been watching with interest for some 
time — nine years, all told — as they 
pieced together the funding puzzle and 
then remodeled a nondescript building 
outside of town into something that, 
since opening last September, seems to 
be knitting itself into the already deep 
artistic synergy of Brattleboro. Indeed, 
Blake cites Richard Florida's book “The 
Rise of the Creative Class: And How 
It's Transforming Work, Leisure, Com¬ 
munity and Everyday Life" as an influ¬ 
ence on her thinking, and she and Solin 
have dreamed up a spectrum of ways 
to seize opportunities among locals 
(teen workshops, evening and weekend 
classes) and engage a more modern 
breed of culture-seeking tourist. Says 
Blake: “Tbe inns tell us:‘We need places 
to send people that are active, not just 
places to buy things."' In that regard. 
Fulcrum shares the building with a 
perfect-fit tenant — the tasting room 
and factory of Saxtons River Distill¬ 
ery — and future ideas for the gallery 
include an art/nature walk down to the 
West River and an outdoor stage on the 
backyard lawn for live music and 
art parties. 

Fulcrum Arts, 485 West River Road, 
Brattleboro. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
254-9761, www.fulcrumarts.com. 
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RED MOLLY 

Barre Opera House 
April 4 

ORMED IN 2004 at 

the Falcon Ridge Folk 
Festival in New York, roots 
trio Red Molly are known for 
impeccable harmonies, a high- 
and'lonesome sound, and an 
astute grasp of the Americana 
songbook. Tlie group has 
won a following on the road, 
playing such gatherings as 
MerleFest in North Carolina 
and the Bristol Rhythm and 
Roots Reunion in Tennessee, 
and their studio albums are 
admired by critics. Lucid Cul¬ 
ture, the no-nonsense music 
website based in New York, 
called them “one of the best¬ 
loved and smartest Americana 
roots bands ... they re one of 
the few groups out there who 
can slide into an old-time ver¬ 
nacular without sounding the 
least bit cliched or contrived." 


The lineup consists of (from 
left to right) Abbie Gardner 
on Dobro and lap steel 
guitars, Laurie MacAllister 
on bass and banjo, and 
Molly Venter on guitar. 

8 p*m*, $ 28 , 

www^barreoperahouse.urg 

AFRICAN 

CHILDREN'S CHOIR 

Flynn MainStage 
Burlington 
April 16 

HE African Childrens 
Choir was formed in the 
early '80s by Ray Barnett, a 
Canadian activist who wanted 
to do something about the 
poverty and despair he saw in 
Africa. Barnett's idea was to 
go against the grain in raising 
awareness: Rather than show 
the world the horror of the 
images, according to a choir 
biography, “he knew that the 
key to engaging people was to 


Bela Fleck, Green 
Mountain Film Festival 


“Magnolia,"“Carlito's Way") 
will take part in a retrospective 
of his work, and Burlington 
performers Spielpalast Cabaret 
will be paired with “Pandora's 
Box," a silent classic of the 
Weimar Germany era. 
www*gmfFestivaLorg 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 
FILM FESTIVAL 


March 20-29 
Montpelier 


atnip for Vermont 
cinephiles, the festival 
offers a broad mix of film 
genres — features, 
documentaries, 
shorts, animation — 
and takes an ambi¬ 
tious approach to 
booking live events 
and guests. This year, 

2 esteemed banjo artist 
: Bela Fleck will speak 
z and perform a brief 
i passage in connection 
5 with a new film about 
^ his collaboration 
I with the Nashville 
5 Symphony. Also of 

^ note: Vermont resi- 
d 

^ dent Luis Guzman, a 
o famed character actor 
I (“Boogie Nights," 
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SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 




6000 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT 
www.ShelburneMuseum.org 


MARCH 28-JULY 5 


have them meet the children face to face 
and hear their voices.” The result of this 
vision grew into an international arts- 
and-humanitarian success, with the choir 
funding the education of each child who 
performs as well as thousands of others 
who receive help in various aid projects. 
The choir members — many orphaned, 
or having lost a parent to Africa's troubles 
— perform song and dance with tradi¬ 
tional instrumentation and, we have no 
doubt, “melt the hearts of audiences” with 
their beauty and dignity. 

7:30 p.m^ $36, www«flynnceiitenorg 


time by Brazil's military regime. Later 
exiled to London for about three years, 
he worked with Pink Floyd, Yes and 
Rod Stewart, and, after returning to his 
homeland, eventually rose to become 
Minister of Culture, though he never 
stopped recording. Today he is vener¬ 
ated as a pioneer of world music, and 
he continues to pursue, as his biogra¬ 
phy puts it, “a fundamental role in the 
constant modernization process of 
Brazilian popular music.” 

7:30 p*m*, $60, 
www^flynncentenorg 


GILBERTO 

GIL 


New Winter 
and Spring 
Exhibitions 


Flynn 
MainStage 
Burlington 
April 20 

FIGURE OF 

Muhammad 
Ali-like stature in 
Brazilian music, 
Gilberto Gil was 
part of a transgres¬ 
sive art movement 
in the 1960s known 
as Tropicalia, and 
he was jailed for a 


JANUARY 24-MAY 25 
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Spring is a fantastic time to enjoy Vermont’s roads. It’s not high 
tourism season, but it is high season for cycling and construction, 
so please be extra cautious as you take in the sights. 

Tips: 



►Because so many of you like to visit, Sunday afternoons can be 
extra busy heading south. Why not linger a little longer and enjoy 
one more meal before you head home? 

►Remember, if you have a cell phone or other electronic device, it 
has to be hands-free. 

►For the latest info on road conditions visit 511vt.com or call 511. 

►To learn more about how construction projects might affect your 
travel plans, visit vtrans.vermont.gov. 
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Kum Hattin Homes 

for Children 

Charitable Gift Annuity 

The Opportunity of a Lifetime 


When you establish a charitable 
gift annuity (CGA) with 
Vermont's Kurn Hattin Homes 
for Children, you open a future 
of opportunities — not just 
for yourself, but also for 
thousands of young 
children in need from 
around the Northeast. j 


Contribute to a better future 


If you are 65 or older, you are eligible for this secure personal 
investment option, offering lifetime benefits, including 

• quarterly income for life at a 5-9% annual fixed rate of return 
(up to two annuitants) 

• substantial tax benefits not available with other types of 
investments 

• the satisfaction of knowing your contribution helps children in 
need have a brighter future 


To /earn more about the advantages of starting a Kurn Hattin CGA, 
contact Kim Fine at 802-721-6914 or kfine@kurnhattin.org. 



ETHAN LIPTON AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 

Alexander Twilight Theater 
Lyndon State College 
May 2 


N amed "best lounge act" of 

2009 hy New York magazine, Ethan 
Lipton and his band offer entertainment, 
yes, but not an escape. Mired in the every¬ 
day, Liptons work is cut from the same 
cloth as The Onion, or "The Office," and 
he made his name with "No Place to Go," a 
mordant song cycle about low-expectation, 
paycheck-to-paycheck America. Liptons 
"orchestra," needless to say, is cut-rate; its 
only a trio with guitar, sax and bass. Time 
Out New York said,"Ethan Lipton is to 
lounge lizardry what Peter Sellers' Inspec¬ 
tor Clouseau is to policing, presenting his 
singular, funny-miserable take on life via 
jazzy, brass-festooned songs." 

7:30 p*m*, $ 38 , www,catamountarts»org 



VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS 


Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 
www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com ■ Office: 802-224-0300 or Fax: 802-224-0301 


CIRQUE MECHANICS 
“PEDAL PUNK” 

Paramount Theatre 
Rutland May 9 
Flynn MainStage 
Burlington May 10 

A FORMER PROFESSIONAL BMX 

cyclist, then a circus acrobat, Bos¬ 
ton native Chris Lashua combined his 
two vocations in 2004 to create Cirque 
Mechanics. As the name implies, the act 
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PROBABLY JAMES FORTEN (1766-I842), 
OF GEORGE R. RINHART; ABOVE, JERRY Ml 


the arts 



Cirque Mechanics 
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“MANY THOUSAND 
GONE: PORTRAITS 
OF THE AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE" 

Middlebury College 
Museum of Art 
Johnson Gallery 
May 22-Aug» 9 

he approximately ioo 
images in this exhibit 
reflect a remarkable span of 
time and human struggle, 



was based in traditional circus, but the 
twist was the emphasis on old'School 
engineering — gears, pulleys, pedals 
and other gizmos with an industrial-age 
slant. The project was well-received — 
Spectacle, an online circus arts journal, 
called it “the greatest contribution to the 
American circus since Cirque du Soleil" 
— and the new production, a spin on 
steampunk, continues the eflfort to push 
the possibilities of set design. As Lashua 
describes it: “We really strive to showcase 
the relationship between the mechanical 
apparatus and the circus act." 

Rutland: 8 p*m«, $39*75, 
www*paramountvt*org 
Burlington: 7 p*m*, $47, 
www*flynncenter*org 


ranging from daguerreotypes created 
in the 1840s to photographs of the civil 
rights era in the 1960s. The works are 
chosen from the collection of George R. 
Rinhart, described by the museum as 
“an exhaustive yet little known" trove of 
American photography, and many have 
never been previously exhibited. 
Admission free, hours available at 
www*middlebury«edu/arts 

"Many Thousand Gone: Portraits of 
the African-American Experience" 



gf EXPAND lawn areas. 

0^ OPEN UP fields and meadows. 
0^ BLAZE new trails. 

0r REMOVE mowing hazards. 


The DR® STUMP GRINDER 



uses carbide-tipped cutting teeth 
that take over 360 “bites” 
per second, pulverizing 
stumps into a pile of 
woodchips. Quickly and 
easily, you can grind 
any size tree stump 
below ground level. 

Gone forever! 


FREE SHIPPING 


6 MONTH TRIAL! 


TOLL-FREE 

877 - 200-7458 

DRstumpgrinder.com 




DR® ROTO-HOG" POWER TILLER 

FAR FASTER & EASIER to use than hard-to 
handle, walk-behind tillers. 

TILLS A 3-FOOT 
SWATH with each 
pass — twice the 
width of most walk- 
behind tillers! 

BIG ENGINE POWER 

is ideal for large gardens, landscape projects, 
and food plots. 

CREATE PERFECT SEEDBEDS with the 
smooth and deep-tilling action of 24 
steel bob tines. i 


FREE SHIP PING! 

SOME LIMITATIONS APPLY. 


TOLL-FREE 


877 - 200-7458 

DRrototiller.com 
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Community 




WkkeRobin 


802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 

SHELBURNE, VERMONT 


Imagine dining each night 
with your neighbors who are 
writers, musicians, professors, 
activists, and artists. These are 
just some of the people who 
live at Wake Robin. Be part of 
a community that dances, 
debates, paints, writes and 
publishes, makes music, works 
with computers, and works 
with wood. 


Live the life you choose—in a 
vibrant community of inter¬ 
esting people. We’re happy to 
tell you more. Visit our web¬ 
site or give us a call today to 
schedule a tour. 


BUY, SELL, OR TRADE 

new and used photographic equipment 

Green Mountain Camera has Vermont's largest inventory of new, used and antique 
photo equipment. Our core business is buying, selling and trading all types of photo 
equipment, including digital. If you are looking to buy, sell or trade today, please 
contact us to learn how to get a free estimate. 

Selling a large collection or estate? 

We will send a buying specialist to you. Call us today to find out 
how to get started. 


Why Green Mountain Camera? 

✓ trusted & hassle-free 

✓ trades welcomed 

✓ sell all of your equipment quickly 

✓ fast payment 




South Burlington, VT 


( 802 ) 651-4100 


www.gmcamera.com 



I Acclaimed jazZ'blues guitarist Dave 
Stryker, who has played with such 
greats as Stanley Turrentine and Fred¬ 
die Hubbard, joins the UVM Big Band, 
March 19 at the UVM Recital Hall in 
Burlington, www.uvm.edu/laneseries 

I The West Branch Gallery in Stowe 
highlights the work of 12 abstract 
artists in “Endless Beginnings: Non- 
repesentational Art Today.” Through 
April 19. www.westbranchgallery.com 

I Brooks Memorial Library in Brattle- 
boro hosts “Photography as Fine 
Art: Alfred Stieglitz and‘Camera 
Work/” a lecture by Middlebury 
College professor Kirsten Hoving. 
March 4. www.vermonthumanities.org 

■ John Jorgenson Hot Club Jazz 
Quintet, one of the world's top gypsy 
jazz groups, plays March 6 at the 
UVM Recital Hall in Burlington. 
www.uvm.edu/laneseries 

■ The Vermont Center for Photography 
launches “30 Under 30,” a new juried 
exhibit showcasing the work of 30 
photographers under age 30. Win¬ 
ners were chosen from a wide-open, 
national submission call. March 6-29, 
Brattleboro. 
www.vcphoto.org 

■ Legendary 
comic and actress 
Lily Tomlin 
performs March 8 
at the Flynn Center 
in Burlington, www. 
flynncenter.org 
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■ Camille A» Brown & Dancers, who 
appeared in January at Burlington’s 
Flynn Center, return to Vermont for 
performances March 17-18 at the 
Mahaney Center for the Arts in Mid- 
dlebury. www.middlebury.edu/arts 

■ Shakespeare's classic tragedy 
“Macbeth” is performed by The 
Acting Company, an esteemed 
national touring troupe, March 25 at 
the Flynn Center in Burlington. 
www.flynncenter.org 

■ The Gibson Brothers have twice 
won the Entertainer of the Year 
award from the International 
Bluegrass Music Association. Now 
expanded to a quintet, the group 
plays March 28 at the Barre Opera 
House, www.barreoperahouse.org 

■ Dartmouth professor Nancy Jay 
Crumbine delivers the lecture “A 
Slight Sound at Evening: Why 
Thoreau s Quiet Writing Endures 
Today” First Congregational 
Church, Manchester, April i. 
www.vermonthumanities.org 

■ Vermont resident and award-win¬ 
ning illustrator David Macaulay, 
author of “The Way Things Work," 
speaks about current projects and 
challenges in his work. Goodrich 
Memorial Library, Newport, May 6. 
www.vermonthumanities.org 

■ Architectural historian Curtis B. 
Johnson discusses “The Buildings 
of Rutland,” Rutland Free Library, 
May 6. Walking tour. May 9. 
www.vermonthumanities.org 

■ The Montpelier Community Gospel 
Choir offers a mix of soul, jazz, and 
original and traditional gospel. May 
16, First Church in Barre, Universal- 
ist; May 17 at Bethany Church, UCC 
in Montpelier, www.vtgospel.com 

■ Schedules subject to change. 

■ Prices listed are premium seats for adults; 
fees and taxes may also apply. 

■ Other events available at 
www.vermontvacation.com. 

■ To sign up for our free monthly e-newsletter 
that contains updated entertainment 
suggestions, visit vermontlife.com. 





mckernon 

GREEN DESIGN/BUILD ♦CONSTRUCTION ♦PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

A spacious and dramatic design built within 
the shell of an antique gambrel barn 


a coJlab&rM}^0cm^t 




This 18th century dairy 
bam was completely reno¬ 
vated for living space. It 
features the original dark 
timber frame, reclaimed 
lumber, an open floor plan 
and cathedral ceilings. 


For more photos of this repurposed barn go to: 
http://mckeriiongroup.eom/n’ork/home-harn/ 

Construction • Renovations • Design 
Cabinetry • Historic Replica • Spray Foam Insulation 
Renewable Energy • Energy Audits • Small &. Large Projects 

Serving Vermont and upstate New York 

www.mckernongroup.com (888) 484-4200 
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NEW FINDS 

Seasonal Simplicity 


S TEVE AND Lara Atkins, husband-and'wife chef team 

behind Kitchen Table Bistro in Richmond, have created a new 
casual eatery in town, called Parkside Kitchen, taking over the space 
previously held by On the Rise Bakery. Located on Volunteers 
Green, Parkside, says Steve Atkins,“just fit" ...“its smaller and 
simpler l^t still local and seasonal in a much more relaxed 
atmosphere." Lara Atkins will be full time at the new spot, 
which has been renovated but maintains its* casual, M 

comfortable vibe. From breakfast to dinner, a wide 
range of customers should be happy with fresh - 
doughnuts, seasonal egg or tofu scrambles, southern- 
fried chicken thighs and wood-fired pizzas topped g 

with “house concoctions" like kale, squash, golden i \ 
raisins and Vermont goat cheese. Neal Johnston, • 
a business partner with the Atkinses, remains 
part of the team with the new venture. M 

www.parksidekitchenvt.com, 434-8777. * 
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Food ^ Drink 

A taste of Vermont's vibrant food scene 

By Melissa Pasanen Photographed by Ken Burris 



DEFINING FLAVOR 

The 

Tastemaker 

W ITH DEGREES IN 
veterinary science; 
chemistry and food science, 
Montserrat Almena-Aliste 
is uniquely qualified to 
understand the cheesemaking 
process from dairy barn to 
cheese cave. She's happy to 
explain that although the 
taste of leather or pineapple 
in a bite of cheese might be 
unexpected; it can be perfectly 
acceptable — and delicious. 
Such food-sensory expertise 
has allowed her to start a 
consulting business with 
clients across North America, 
giving advice not just for dairy, 
but for coffee, maple and hard 
cider as well. 

Now settled in Shelburne 
with her husband and two 
young sons, the raven-haired 
Spanish native came to 
Vermont in 1999 for post¬ 
doctoral work, not expecting 
to stay."It was very cold to 
me,” Almena recalls,"but there 
were a lot of mountains, cows 
and dairy like at home, and 
after six months, I realized I 
loved Vermont.” 

Almena spent a decade 
sharing her expertise through 
the Vermont Institute 
of Artisan Cheese at the 


University of Vermont. That 
period coincided with a boom 
time for European-style, 
small-scale cheesemaking 
across the country."It was 
amazing to see the whole 
growth of the artisanal cheese 
movement in the United 
States with Vermont as a 
pioneer in the quality and 
diversity of cheeses,” Almena 
says."We have such an 
opportunity with continued 
consumer interest in exploring 
new cheeses and making the 
connection to the land.” 

When VIAC scaled back 


a couple years ago, Almena 
ramped up her consulting 
business. "Montse has 
helped the Vermont brand 
immeasurably,” says Tom 
Bivins, executive director of 
the Vermont Cheese Council. 
"She has helped a variety of 
Vermont food businesses 
identify the relationship 
between flavor and place. She 
is an invaluable resource.” 

Students come from 
near and far to take 
Almena's workshops, now 
offered through Vermont 
Technical College. Her 


next series — including a 
hands-on, weeklong Essential 
Principles and Practices 
of Cheesemaking Master 
Certificate Program — starts 
March ii. To register, go to 
www.vtc.edu. 



Tips for a cheese 
plate from 
Montserrat 
Almena-Aliste 
Select two or three 
cheeses with varied types 
of milk (cow, sheep, goat), 
texture (soft to hard), 
flavor (mild to strong) 
and even rind color. For 
instance, try a creamy, 
soft, white bloomy-rinded 
Camembert-style cheese; 
a semihard, washed- 
rind cheese, usually 
with an orange-brown 
rind; and a cheddar or 
Alpine-style cheese. 

Allow cheeses to 
come to room tempera¬ 
ture for at least an hour 
before serving. 

Serve with a baguette 
or mild crackers. Almena 
also suggests fruit, 
especially grapes. In 
Spain, she explains,"We 
say,‘Uvas con queso saben 
a besos.' That means, 
grapes with cheese taste 
like kisses.” 
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INNOVATORS 

5 Questions for 
Greg Georgaklis 
and Eva Cahill 

Described as a farmers market, CSA 
and online grocery service rolled into one, 
Farmers To You delivers weekly orders of 
mostly Vermont'growmand-craftedfood to 
about yso members in the Boston area who 
have committed to placing a minimum 
online order each week, Tlje husbafuFatuT 
wife co-owners moved to Vermont in 2007, 

I What drew you heref 

•Gre^: I'd been in the family 
horticultural business in the Boston 
area for over 25 years. Tlie economy 
was starting to show bad signs, and 
we were able to sell the business. We 
were looking for a farm to get back into 
food production. We were looking for 
community. We were looking for a place 
where the culture of agriculture was still 
alive and well. 

2 How did Farmers To You 
• come abouti’ 

Greg: We landed in Calais, and we 
found the perfect farm, but the deal 


WILL MOSES 


"The River of Life" 

Serigraph 16 " X 28 " $375 


WILL MOSES 

Trout Fishing in Vermont 


Building on the craft brew buzz, the 
locally owned Growler Garage opened 
in South Burlington a few months ago 
with 21 shiny taps and an ever-changing 
list of offerings, from Vermont's own 
Zero Gravity Conehead wheat IPA to 
California's Stone Brewing Xocoveza 
mocha stout. The knowledgeable staff 
of “beeristas" fill growlers to-go, pour 
tasting flights and pull pints to be 
consumed at the bar; they expertly 
guide customers through a solid 
selection of bottled beer, hard cider and 
an interesting variety of wines. 


Trout Fishing in Vermont Puzzle 

A nice challenge-sort of like 
trout fishing! 

1000 pieces $ 17.75 


Raining Cats & Dogs Book $ 17.99 

Sure to tickle the funny bones of 
young & old alike. 

"Art to warm your heart and home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94 , Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1 - 800 - 328-6326 

FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, Books, 
Puzzles, Cards & More! 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 

Jay Country Store, Jay, VT. 

Parade Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 


fell through. We were settled in the 
community, so we started to work with 
farms that were struggling to create en¬ 
vironmentally, socially and economically 
sustainable models of farming. J realized 
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that the local markets were getting 
glutted. We needed to figure out a way 
to get them farther afield. 

Eva: But we wanted to keep a direct 
relationship between families and the 
farmers who feed them. And we under' 
stood that we could help with the sales, 
marketing and distribution because it 
really benefits the farmers to stay on 
the farm. 


3 Where do you see it going? 

• Greg: Our goal is to build this 
model and perfect it. We think 2,000 
families is the optimal scale for each 
hub. We want to help others replicate 
this all over the country. 


4 What s been your biggest 
• challenge? 

Greg: Getting families to sign up. 
One of the biggest hurdles is people not 
being comfortable buying food online, 
without seeing it and touching it. Food 
is such an intimate experience. The 
other is that people don't cook. 

Eva: Some families in Massachusetts 
do ask, ‘Why would I be buying from 
Vermont if I can get the same thing 
from Massachusetts farms?' But there is 
a shift to a more regional perspective. 
Greg: The problem is that farming 
is not really welcome in residential 
communities. We encourage our families 
to go as local as they can. Vermont has 
always been a major part of the Boston 
foodshed. There are more people in 
Boston than the entire state of Vermont. 
We think Vermont can feed Boston again 
in a very direct, personal way. 


5 Spring isn't exactly known as peak 
•season for farm-fresh food. What 
do you have in February or March? 
Greg: In addition to things like 
parsnips, onions, beets and leeks, there 
are amazing greenhouse greens: salad, 
spinach and braising greens. We have 
a number of farmers freezing corn, 
broccoli and peppers, even berries. We 




Vermont Academy 


Education for Life—One Student at a Time 



“Vermont Academy 


Vermont Academy. 
It’s a feeling. 


Plan your visit to campus today! 


Coed college preparatory boarding and day school located in Southern Vermont 


vermontacademy.org | 802-869-6229 | admissions@vermontacademy.org 
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Let the Vermont 
Department of Labor connect 
you with Vermont’s 
great employers! 


.VERMONT 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


LIVE •WORK•PLAY 


vermontJoblink.com 


A warm-iwelcoiiiing community... 



have fresh apples through May. Meat 
and dairy are year-round and there are 
dried beans, maple and honey. We have 
tempeh and miso and tofu, stocks and 
soups, and then the surprising things 
people don't expect, like sweet potatoes. 
We even have hoop house-grown 
tomatoes starting in March. 



ENTREPRENEURS 

Riding the Wave 

T om and Nancy Cain, former 
Wall Streeters now living in 
Marlboro, have capitalized on the 
gluten-free wave all the way to a $12 
million business employing 65 people. 

Against the Grain Gourmet 
pizzas, breads and rolls come from a 
6o,ooo-square-foot bakery in the Book 
Press building in North Brattleboro. 
Nancy's cookbook, also called "Against 
the Grain," features recipes for a 
signature pizza and also "for all the cool 
ideas I wanted to sell but don't make 
sense at a national level," Nancy says. 

The business got started in 2006 
after Tom was diagnosed with celiac 
disease at the same time as his younger 
son Marty. "Try to tell a 13-year-old 
boy he can't have pizza, and you might 
as well tell him his life is over," says 
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Tonewood Maple 


Tom. So Nancy headed into 
the kitchen to try to create 
better-tasting; gluten-free 
alternatives. She credits her 
science background with 
helping her approach the 
challenge in a systematic 
way — both she and Tom 
have doctorates (she in 
experimental psychology 
and animal behavior, he in 
music composition) and have 
written many successful 
computer software guides, 
including one of the first 
books on Lotus 1-2-3. ^'m 
very good at holding some 
variables constant while I 
work on others,*' she says. 

The new cookbook 
features recipes for everything 
from sourdough soft pretzels to flaky 
biscuits and "cocobean" cupcakes — as 
well as for a signature pizza. 


MAPLE THROWBACK 


Pleasure Cubed 


T o HELP ENSURE THE FUTURE 

of maple, Dori Ross of the 
Waitsfield company Tonewood has 


looked to its past. Her unusual and 
award-winning maple cube, which 
recently made Saveur magazine s Top 
100 list, is the form in which maple 
was most commonly preserved before 
refrigeration. Available in two grades, 
it can be grated over yogurt, salads 
or even popcorn. A portion of the 
proceeds supports research on the 
impact of climate change on Vermont's 
maple industry. 



friends to help him 
inoculate about 
300-600 hardwood 
logs with shiitake 
spores to yield a crop 
he then sells to the 
local co-op and a 
restaurant or two. 
Each participant 
gets to take home an 
inoculated log. Note: 
the final date will be set depending on 
weather. Check www.eddyfarmschool. 
com for final information. 


Moist, warming 
spring soil will 
eventually yield wild 
mushrooms, but 


you can jump-start 
your feast and help 
out a local farmer 


by participating 
in the fifth annual 


Shiitakepalooza at 
the Eddy Farm in 
Middlebury in early April. Farmer 
Andy Bojanowski started the potluck 
lunch and learning event to draw 



Winner! 

Best in Show 

Great Lakes International 
Cider Competition 2014 


HEIRLOOM BLEND 

VERMONT ICE CIDER 

Our acclaimed ice cider is a 
delicious ending for your 
next dinner party. 


¥ 



SNWlOf ATPROVAl 


specialty ■ IDER' 
Newport; \/T 
802-334-1808 

www.edenicecider.com 




Route 7 South, Middlebury 
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C)l\ana Pamily CZamp 


Create iifetim 


IQ/Uidi!)-'’ 

iaisif Pi!l''i3jf k! V-'rmvm 
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fishing,tmong, biking, tenttisT © 

crafts, andf^o?!^! Delighting 
generations of families sintt«; 

1905. Imagin?^urf^^ _ 

right here. ^ 


www.OhanaCamp.org 



Timeless Craftsmanship 
Employee-Owned 


Fine Homebuilding ^ 
Historic Restoration 


BURLINGTON, VT 

www.redhousebuilding.com 



IN THE NEWS 

Food Factor 


V ERMONT OFTEN LANDS On 
"best of" lists, from top places 
to raise a family to best spots to go 
to college — and the food scene is 
always a factor."Burlington, Vermont, 
will lead the future of food," states 
Businessinsider.com in its feature 
on the 15 hottest cities in the United 
States for 2015. Outside Magazines 
16 Best Places to Live in the United 
States included not one but two 
Vermont locales: Montpelier, "the 
only state capital in the union without 
a McDonald's," and Burlington, 
highlighting "City Market, the 
organically stocked co-op and only 
grocery store downtown." Other 
recent accolades include a call-out of 
Burlington's "thriving artisanal food 
scene" in Travel and Leisure's Best 
College Towns list and a nod to the 
city's enthusiasm for farm-to-table food ^ 
in Kiplinger's 10 Great Places to Live. # ^ 


i 
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Top Tallies: Vermonters are 
fond of boasting that we rank 
highest per capita in many things. 
Of course, as Rachel Carter of 
Vermont Farm to Plate notes, 
we have such a small population 
that such rankings “say much 
r more about our culture than our 

i overall impact.” That s OK with 

us. Overheard recently: “Vermont 
I sure has the highest per capita 

^ enthusiasm of any state.” 

I 

r 

ig Among others, Vermont can claim 

I the highest number per capita of 

t • Cheesemakers • Craft brewers 

S 

5 ^ • Farmers markets 

^ • Biodigesters converting farm 

j waste into energy 

Other top-of-the-heap rankings: 

• Highest percentage of organic 
farms in relation to total farms 
• Top U.S. producer of maple 



from our hands 
to yours 

come see it made! 


bennington 

potters and homestyle store 

in BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


* 


making pottery locally for 66 years I 800 . 205.8033 | benningtonpotters.com 
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The 

Awakenin g 

Editors Note: Maddie Baughman, an iB'year^old senior at Harwood Union 
High School, was asked as part of her college application process to write about 
"an event, formal or informal, that marked your transition from childhood to 
adulthood within your culture, community or family.” Though never intended 
for publication, her essay came to our attention at Vermont Life, and, with 
Baughmans permission, we chose to share it with our readers. 


A young Vermonter 
sees the family business 
in a new light 

By Maddie Baughman 
Photographed by Wallace-Brodeur 

M any i3-yeaR'Olds are 
MORTIFIED if their parents 
so much as get out of the 
car to pick them up from 
soccer practice. After all, 
parents ruin the illusion of 
independence. When I was 13, my dad would pull up 
in a 25,000'pound, iguana-green hook truck, filled to 
the brim with foul smelling, steaming cow manure. As 
much as I tried to pretend that my parents were mere 
accessories to my independent life, when that massive 
vehicle pulled in, the truth was obvious. 

It all began in the summer of 2008 when I returned 
from camp to find the defilement of my cherished home 
in Moretown underway. Excavators, dump trucks ... I 
watched as my beautiful home, the fields I once ran 
through, the trees I loved to climb, were converted into 
a flat, gravel-covered site. Eventually a building arose, 
accompanied by a sign: "Grow Compost of Vermont." 

I was not an obliging contributor to any aspect of 
the new business, including the name selection. To me. 
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age i6, I got a 
hand-me-down car 
and I didn't even 
mind the‘GROW VT' 
vanity license plate 
(even though it is 
sometimes confused 
as a pro-pot political 
statement). 

vermontlife.com 


everything sounded like a Walmart hair-growth product — 
"Grow Strong," "Grow Organic" — which only added to my 
disdain. My anger flourished as my parents entrepreneurial 
pursuits became the center of my reality. When I saw relatives, 
they wanted to talk about my family's new endeavor, and 
our family dinner conversations revolved around the newest 
construction or latest sales triumph. 

My world was becoming defined by my parents' occupation, 
but I didn't want to be the poster child of the small-town, home 
business — as evidenced by two years' worth of frowning 
family photos. My parents, meanwhile, justified their actions 
with statements like, "The business will allow us to both work 
at home," or "This is a new adventure for all of us." The more I 
tried to distance myself through disrespectful comments, the 
more my parents dismissed my opinion. 

Sometime during high school, a gradual shift began to take 
place. My attention turned to my schoolwork and my job. I 
became sympathetic to my parents' hard work. My mom began 
to confide in me about business details and to complain about 

(Continued on page 6 i) 




















READER SURVEY 


Something 


the 


2015 Reader Survey 
entered to win! 



A 2-night Ski-and-Stay package 
at Okemo Mountain Resort 

Courtesy of Ski Vermont! 

Three second-prize winners will receive a 2015 Vermont Life calendar pack. 

Please go to vermontlife*com/surveyi5 

Surveys must be completed by March i, 2015, to qualify. 
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g ARY Smith likes to talk about 
connections. As a prolific music 
producer who helped shape the rise 
of alternative rock in the '80s, working 
with such artists as the Pixies, Throwing 
Muses and many others. Smith's solid connections 
allowed him to uproot his business from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and move it in 2002 to Bellows Falls. 
The one-square-mile village of about 3,500 residents 
on the Connecticut River was not an obvious location 
for a commercial music studio, but it appealed to 
Smith. “Bellows Falls is a town of connections,'' he 
said, “where river meets train and train meets road. 

I just fell in love with that." 

Bellows Falls also captivated Smith in other ways. 
“It has the most beautiful architectural collection," 
he said, referring to the Italianate, Romanesque and 
Queen Anne buildings that radiate out from an 
extra-wide Main Street called “the square." Dating 
back to the paper mill boom of the late 1800s and 
early 1900s, these buildings earned the downtown 
a spot on the National Register of Flistoric Places, 
but they also serve as time-worn symbols of yet 
another New England mill town struggling to 
reclaim economic vitality. Even that challenge 
proved a draw for Smith.“There is community zeal 
here, a core group of people who each in his or her 
way is bringing the arts and artisanal work to this 
community to give it new life," Smith said.“It's small 
enough where you can make a difference." He set up 
a music venue and recording space in a roomy corner 
of the Georgian Revival-style former Windham 
Hotel and got down to work with artists like Natalie 
Merchant and Juliana Hatfield. Beyond his music 
space, much of the building “was shuttered, the 
ceilings collapsed," he recalled. 

Then, a couple of years ago. Smith reinvented 
himself He became a founding partner of Popolo, 
a new restaurant on the square. The music industry 
veteran, who turns 57 this spring, wasn't looking to 
get into another notoriously fickle business, but the 
Windham Hotel had been bought by a partnership 
of local owners: Tony Elliott, Jay Eshelman and 
Erik Leo, founders of Sovernet, the Internet and 
telecommunications company headquartered 
just down Main Street, and Alan and Pat Fowler, 
proprietors of an independent bookstore located at 
one end of the hotel building. The group undertook a 
major renovation and set its sights on a restaurant as 
anchor tenant next door to Smith's music studio. A 
popular downtown restaurant had been destroyed by 



fire in 2006.“It left not only a hole in the street, it left 
a hole in the village," Alan Fowler said.“We all really 
suffered. We knew we needed a restaurant again." 


r ESTAURANTS AND CAFES have a power to draw 
people and energy into the heart of embattled 
small towns. While a variety of innovative 
music and art initiatives over the last two decades had 
gradually eased Bellows Falls away from its reputation 
as “the armpit of Vermont," in the words of pioneering 
local community activist Robert McBride, downtown 
had not quite become the village's social center that 
McBride and others hoped it could be.“I don't want 
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ABOVE LEFT 
Popolo means 
"people," and 
restaurant 
partners Gary 
Smith (right) 
and chef 
John-Michael 
Maciejewski 
have worked to 
create a social 
hub where 
everyone feels 
comfortable. 
BELOW LEFT 
Customers 
Charlie Hunter 
and Donna 
Kozloskie 
connect at 
Popolo. which 
clicked with the 
community ond 


Bellows Falls to be just an arts community, I want it 
to be a real community," McBride said. On the retail 
side, storefronts had stabilized. Two generations of 
the Haskins family own and operate the hardware 
store, which has gradually expanded in the last few 
years and added more everyday items, so that basics 
like nails and warm socks do not require a highway 
trip."We serve everyone, and the more foot traffic 
downtown, the better for us," said Jeremy Haskins, 
34. On the flip side, savvy travelers were coming 
to Bellows Falls to shop at Michael Bruno’s newly 
established Windham Antique Center, "and then 
they needed somewhere to eat lunch or dinner," said 
Bruno, a 34'year'old originally from Long Island. 

Combining with established businesses, 
new players were creating momentum. "Change 
doesn't always come from within," said Francis 


local companies like Sovernet; Chroma TechnoL 
ogy Corp., a manufacturer of optical filters for 
biotech companies; Vermed, a medical device 
company; and Sonnax, which produces auto parts. 
These firms both need and feed a vibrant dining 
scene. When Chroma founder Paul Millman de¬ 
cided to move his company to Bellows Falls from 
Brattleboro several years ago, he recalled, "The very 
first question from an employee was,'But where 
will we eat?'" Millman, who had previously worked 
in the food business, knew the dynamic: "A town 
without quality food service is doomed. It's a vital 
part of any community, but the community has to 
be able to support it." 

Smith was fully aware of the challenges and 
many roles a successful small-town restaurant needs 
to play. Popolo means "people," he's quick to explain. 


helped spark a 
food scene. 
RIGHT Krissie 
Pelletier serves 
patrons at Valley 
Cafe, which she 
and her husband 
opened in 2012 
on the square in 
Bellows Falls. 


Walsh, development director for the town of 
Rockingham, which includes the village of Bellows 
Falls as its central business district."It takes the 
next generation and it takes outsiders. They've 
moved here because they want to be here. We need 
young people in town. They bring the enthusiasm 
and the energy." 

Communities also need to provide good jobs, 
of course, and there has been progress. Walsh lists 


saying that the goal was to provide a draw for both 
locals and visitors, "a community hub," a place where 
everyone feels comfortable and can find something 
to enjoy: from a Vermont beer with a simple red 
sauce pizza or Green Mountain "wonder” burger to 
a creative cocktail followed by a monkfish special 
with roasted cauliflower, lentils and saffron cream. 
Two-plus years in. Smith has concluded that the 
restaurant business isn't all that different from 
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the music business. “This is still about sharing 
the arts. Culinary arts are key/' he said, sitting at 
one of Popolo's window tables with one of his 
partners, chef John-Michael Maciejewski, who had 
previously worked for the highly regarded Burdick's 
group in nearby Walpole, New Hampshire.“I work 
talent. I connect people to talent. He's talent/' Smith 
said, nodding over to the chef 

Popolo's big windows glow warmly out onto 
the square on a damp, grey day, and a brick-walled 
bar anchors the high-ceilinged dining room full 
of friendly, knotty pine booths with one long 
“community table'' down the center of the room. 
Carefully crafted replicas of 1939 WPA murals 
depicting Vermont country scenes hang on the walls, 
a historic example. Smith explained, of another 
project that “brought art to the people/' Smith's 
original music studio was converted into expanded 
dining and event space for the restaurant, but he still 
stages concerts there occasionally. The refurbished 
Bellows Falls Opera House is right across the 
street, which also creates synergy between the 
restaurant, the arts and the community.“It's all about 
connections/' Smith said with a smile. “We have 
farmers coming in one door. Musicians in another 
door. Diners in another. We connected with about 
25 investors to make this happen. Connections are 
what we do/' 

FTER THE LAUNCH of Popolo in late 
spring 2012, two more food and drink es¬ 
tablishments — Valley Cafe and the Flat 
Iron Exchange — opened on the square in Bellows 
Falls. “The food scene is really beginning to pick up/' 
said Walsh.“If I were mayor. I'd say,'Let's focus on 
the really good eateries.' They will bring people here/' 


At the Valley Cafe, located in the heart of 
Bellows Falls in the Rockingham Town Hall 
building, natural wood counters are paired with 
crayon-toned walls and whimsically mismatched 
furniture to provide a warm and wholesome 
atmosphere. A mix of artists, parents with toddlers 
and local businesspeople stop by for such menu 
items as meatloaf sandwiches made with local beef, 
grilled sweet potato burritos. Green Mountain 
salad, and PB&J smoothies. 

The cafe is run by husband and wife Krissie, 

27, and Drew Pelletier, 24, (with some assistance 
behind the counter by their 3-year-old, Ella). 

Drew grew up nearby in Chester, where he met 
Krissie, a Long Island native, when the pair were 
employed at neighboring restaurants. Eventually 
the couple purchased a natural foods market 
in Bellows Falls, called Valley Provisions, and 
gradually shaped a new identity for the enterprise 
as a cafe. Though the work is hard, Krissie says, 
“it's really rewarding. We want to be here.'' 

Drew says the couple is also looking at the 
bigger picture, “and it seems like now is a good 
time to be down here. We're in it to grow 
sustainable communities/' 

T THE OTHER END OF THE SQUARE 

sits the Flat Iron Exchange coffeehouse, 
operating in a unique wedge of a building 
that has long drawn attention. Community arts 
activist McBride sold the building in 2013 to Jana 
Bryan, 43, who lives upstairs with her partner, Mark 
Kenney, 51, and their blended family of teenagers. 
The couple, who met while living and working in 
Chester, did not plan to open a coffeehouse — he 
is a retired funeral director; she is a landscape 
architect — but Bryan said, “As soon as I moved 
here, people kept telling me they loved this building. 
I said I should sell tickets. It felt like a community 
space already/' 

Their plan to make the first floor into a cof¬ 
feehouse — serving locally roasted espresso, hot 
chocolate, and baked goods from area home bak¬ 
ers — was met with skepticism by even the most 
diehard Bellows Falls fans like McBride.“I said, 
'That ain't gonna work,"' he recalled, shaking his 
head. But the couple plowed ahead and opened the 
doors of the Exchange in April of last year, install¬ 
ing a long counter under the original pressed-tin 
ceiling, carving out a small stage with burnished 

(Continued on page 61) 





ABOVE LEFT 
Vanessa Vadim of 
Putney at Valley 
Cafe. 

OPPOSITE. 
CLOCKWISE FROM 
TOP Guitarist 
Ron "Whitewolf" 
Rider of 
Bellows Falls 
and violinist 
Mark Koch of 
Springfield 
jam at the Flat 
Iron Exchange, 
located in a 
distinctive 
wedge-shaped 
building 
downtown. Jana 
Bryan and Mark 
Kenney, who 
live upstairs with 
their blended 
family, launched 
the coffeehouse 
last April and 
have nurtured 
its growth as 
an all-around 
convivial 
hangout. 
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Cartooning is a 
solitary pursuit, but 
to be surrounded by 
other artists also 
pursuing solitary 
cartooning can 
give somebody 
courage*^^ 













of a cartoon school 


A By Kim Asch 

pf Photographed by 

^ f Ian Thomas JanseN'Lonnquist 

Wh EN HE GAVE UP ON ACADEMIA IN 2001, 

it seemed to James Sturm that he would not look 
back, and certainly that he would not end up leading 
a cartoon school in White River Junction, where 
, he would happily preside as a superhero of sorts 

^to aspiring cartoonists- 

But if we were to illustrate Sturm's passage in 
a single-panel comic, it might look something like 
this^: a bespectacled, balding Sturm, more than slightly 
resejj^bling a young John Malkovich, is surrounded by 
a ^rcle.of todays best-known cartoonists. Vermont 
royalty are part of the crowd — Alison Bechdel, 
Harry Bliss and Ed Koren — along with such names 
as Garry Trudeau, Art Spiegelman and Chris Ware. 
Beyond them is a flock of would-be students who 
are yearning for inspiration and practical guidance 
on developing their work and publishing. Everyone 



James Sturm poses 
for a portrait in the 
Schulz Library at the 
Center for Cartoon 


Studies in White 


River Junction. 


carries a sketch pad and fine-pointed, felt-tipped 
black pen. The words in Sturm's speech balloon: 

‘Are you with me?" 

A decade after the birth of the Center for Cartoon 
Studies in 2005, the short answer is, yes, they are with 
him. Students, as well as an impressive teaching- and 
visiting-artist roster of professional cartoonists (all 
those mentioned above, and then some) are drawn 
to this creative laboratory in White River Junction, 

CO -founded by Sturm, who serves as director, and 
Michelle Ollie, who attends to the business side 
of the operation as president. At the center, Sturm 
oversees a curriculum unapologetically dedicated to 
the art of telling stories through words and pictures. 
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STREET SMART The library, 
studio workspaces and store¬ 
front location of the cartoon 
center help inform life in White 
River Junction, where Sturm fit 
in with a grass-roots cultural 
movement taking place. 
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with an emphasis on self-publishing 
inspired by the uncompromising spirit 
of 'underground comix” — a far cry 
from his days earning an MFA from the 
School of Visual Arts in New York, and 
on the faculty of the Savannah College 
of Art and Design. 

"I didn't like spending so much 
energy advocating for my curriculum 
and asking for permission,” Sturm says of 
his teaching appointments in Savannah 
and at other art schools. In fact, he 
remembers being told as an undergrad at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison 
that cartooning could inform his art, but 
it wasn't itself an art form. And even as 
the medium has gained in status with 
the rise of graphic novels and a reverence 
for comics-based animation like "The 
Simpsons,” Sturm says that prejudice still 
seems to linger in some art programs. 

Sturm contends that comics are 
more relevant than ever these days, with 
visuals and text seamlessly integrated 
on the Web and social media apps like 
Instagram and Snapchat:"People want 
to see words and pictures embedded in a 
narrative. Comics are the source code for 
communication in the digital age.” 

In learning to write dialogue, design 
characters and tell stories within the 
pacing of a series of panels, cartoonists 
develop a skill set that can be used to 
create and illustrate all sorts of powerful 
professional projects, from business 
plans to end-of'year reports to medical 
information pamphlets and instruction 
manuals. In fact, the Center for Cartoon 
Studies launched an Applied Cartooning 
track for just that purpose; Sturm has 
done gigs for businesses like Honest 
Tea to consult on a graphic treatment of 
the company's history, and last summer, 
he spoke at a Comics and Medicine 
conference at Johns Hopkins. A grant 
from the National Endowment for the 
Arts will support the center's new project 
working with the VA hospital in White 
River Junction, helping veterans process 
their experiences through cartooning. 


"If I had to identify the two most 
important disciplines in cartooning, it 
wouldn't be drawing and writing, it would 
be poetry and graphic design,” he says. 
"You need to be able to create images that 
'read' and boil down the language.” 

W HITE River Junction, 
a village of about 2,400 
people, was not the 
obvious place to start a cartooning 
school, but it emerged as an ideal 
location due to a confluence of factors. 

In 2001, Sturm published the 
best-selling graphic novel, "The 
Golem's Mighty Swing,” about Jewish 
barnstorming baseball players in the 
1920S. The book was translated into 
several languages, and was named best 
comic of 2001 by Time magazine. Sturm 
took the opportunity to leave his faculty 
job in Savannah, which he found stifling, 
to go on a book tour. He and his wife, 
Rachel Gross, a fine printmaker, also 
decided to relocate with their young 
daughter, Eva, to his in-laws' vacation 
home in Hartland. After a second 
daughter, Charlotte, was born in 2002, 
Sturm realized he needed his own studio 
space and started looking around White 
River Junction, a dozen miles up I-91 at 
the interchange with I-89. 

He liked what he saw in the historic 
village, a once-bustling railroad hub in 
the late 19th century whose fortunes 
declined as commerce turned from trains 
to interstate highways. Real estate was 
still inexpensive, a grass-roots cultural 
movement had begun revitalizing the 
downtown, and Sturm was impressed 
by a palpable spirit of collaboration and 
community. Local resident Matt Bucy, a 
Yale-trained architect, had orchestrated 
a renovation of the 45,000-square-foot 
Tip Top Building, which gave home to 
artists, creative businesses and an upscale 
bistro. The Main Street Museum took 
over the former fire station on Bridge 
Street with a quirky display of artifacts. 
The old Briggs Opera House housed 
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Northern Stage, a professional regional 
theater. Dartmouth College was only 
eight miles away, and there was a major 
bus terminal and a nearby regional air¬ 
port. Sturm realized the school could 
find a viable home there too. After devel¬ 
oping a business plan, the school utilized 
funding from the state and raised finan¬ 
cial support from other cartoonists. 

"For years. White River Junction 
was kind of the rotten center of the 
Upper Valley because that's where these 
grungy, scroungy people were," Sturm 
says with a rueful acknowledgement 
of the village's years of bad PR as a 
destination for down-and-outers. 

8 . Vermont life 


"They're still here; we're just carrying 
drawing pads now." 

The Center for Cartoon Studies 
brings together creative types who often 
take the role of observers hovering at 
the outer edge of social groups rather 
than forming the nucleus of them. 

And so it can be disorienting, but 
also empowering, for students to find 
themselves in a group of people just like 
themselves. 

"Our location in this village does 
foster a really tight-knit community," 
says Sturm, adding that the long winters 
are also conducive to productivity. 
"Cartooning is a solitary pursuit, but 


to be surrounded by other artists also 
pursuing solitary cartooning can give 
somebody courage." 

In turn. White River Junction has 
been lifted by the students' presence. 

Lori Hirshfield, planning and develop¬ 
ment director for the town of Hartford 
(which encompasses White River Junc¬ 
tion) says the town joined with the 
school in many different ways, including 
startup financing, and CCS president 
Michelle Ollie, a former chair of the 
Hartford Development Corp., has been 
very much a part of the effort to link the 
school with downtown revitalization. 

(Continued on page 6S) 
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I have to sit 


down and make 


comics regularly 


to function^ 


Its so central 3 


to my ability to 


understand the 


world and my ^ 
place M it^ 














Once fading, a city school seizes 
the future as a first-of-its-kind 
"sustainability academy" 

By Matt Crawford 
Photographed by ]erry Swope 


I t's a pretty good 

GIG, really, researching 
the validity of claims 
ice cream makers 
pitch to consumers. 
Especially if you're a student 
in Kellie C. Smith's fourth- 
and fifth-grade class at the 
Sustainability Academy at 
Lawrence Barnes and it's 
midmorning on a Friday. Part 
of that research, naturally, 
involves tasting ice cream 
and making a judgment call 
as to whether the product 
descriptions on the ice cream 
containers match what your 
taste buds are experiencing. 

Zelda Totten, lo, and 
Micah Rossman, 9, are 
ripping through the two 
vanilla offerings — one from 
Ben & Jerry's, the other a 
supermarket house brand. 
The pair concludes that 
neither ice cream tastes 
especially bad, but when you 
consider that Ben & Jerry's 
uses hormone-free milk from 


local farmers, well, perhaps 
Ben & Jerry's is a better 
choice. Although, as Rossman 
points out, for a family on a 
tight budget or for somebody 
who needs to buy enough ice 
cream for more than two or 
three people, the half-gallon 
tub of the supermarket brand 
does have certain advantages. 

While it's entirely possible 
that across Vermont many 
fourth- and fifth-graders 
talk about local farmers, the 
pros and cons of hormone- 
free dairy products and the 
pricing challenges faced 
by consumers, that kind 
of discussion is routine at 
Lawrence Barnes. Located in 
Burlington's gritty Old North 
End, the public school for 

SIGN or THE TIMES Located 
in Burlington, the academy 
weaves socially conscious 
themes throughout its 
curriculum, clossrooms. 
buildings and school culture. 
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About a 
decade ago, 
the Burlington 
School 
Board was 
giving serious 
consideration 
to closing 
Lawrence 
Barnes. 


some 200 students in grades 
pre-K-5 is a "Sustainability 
Academy" — a sort of 
all-encompassing term 
that means the schools 
curriculum and teaching 
methods are uniquely 
tailored to, as the school's 
vision statement says, 
"prepare students to be 
responsible citizens and 
agents of change in their 
community and beyond." 

As you might expect, 
the sustainability theme 
resonates throughout 
the school. It's difficult 
for a visitor to miss the 
omnipresent signs of 
it — in the bathrooms, 
classrooms, the library, even 
the playground. From the 
community gardens outside 


with a community toolshed 
to a mural made from 
recycled plastic bottle caps 
to a hot lunch menu that 
emphasizes local foods to 
conversations in classrooms 
among preteens, it's clear 
that the teaching and 
learning that take place at the 
Sustainability Academy are 
a bit different than at most 
other elementary schools. 

In 2009, the school, 
along with H.O. Wheeler, 
another elementary school 
in Burlington's Old North 
End, became Vermont's first 
magnet schools — public 
schools with a specialized 
focus that attract students 
from across the boundaries 
defined by geographical 
districts. While H.O. 


GREEN DAY Activities 
include note-taking in 
the community garden, 
soccer beneath artistic food 
murals and (LOWER, RIGHT) 
principal Brian Williams 
guiding a recycling study. 

Wheeler went in the 
direction of an "integrated 
arts academy," Barnes 
became the first public 
elementary school in the 
United States to have its 
curriculum revolve around 
the concept of sustainability. 

The idea of weaving 
sustainability into education 
in Vermont, in a broad 
sense, first took root in 
2000, when the Vermont 
Department of Education 
adopted statewide standards 






















up as pilot projects. 

At Barnes, with resource' 
rich Shelburne Farms close 
by, the idea of converting an 
entire school to the concept 
of sustainability was being 
championed by Paula Bowen, 
then the principal, and Anne 
Tewksbury'Frye, a teacher. 
Still,'people were scared and 
freaked," Tewksbury'Frye 
said of her fellow teachers 
when the idea for a full 
sustainability school was 
hatched. "They were nervous 
about what it would mean." 

Suzanne Weishaar, who 
took over for Tewksbury- 
Frye as the school's 
"sustainability coach" in 
2014, said almost all of the 
trepidation has since waned. 
"In six years, we've gotten 


it pretty well figured out. 
Everyone here is committed 
to the concept of putting 
people first, of being 
connected, of being a family." 

Establishing a sense of 
community, of course, is a 
long-established Vermont 
tradition. In that regard, 
the S.A. (pronounced like 
"essay") resembles hundreds 
of other Vermont schools. 
But the school builds its 
sense of community in 
uncommon ways, partly 
by forging partnerships 
with organizations in the 
community that foster 
the idea of sustainability. 

For example, Burlington- 
based Seventh Generation, 
a major producer of 
environmentally safe 


GLOBAL VILLAGE At the 
academy, sustainability 
also means tolerance. 

"The school has so much 
diversity in it that nobody 
is different/* says PTO 
president Maleka Clarke. 

for a K-12 curriculum 
stipulating what teachers 
were expected to teach. 
Sustainability and a sense 
of place were a part of those 
standards. Schools had seen 
how projects spearheaded 
by nonprofit groups 
captured kids' attention. The 
Environmental Learning 
for the Future programs 
of the Vermont Institute 
of Natural Science and 
various initiatives directed by 
Shelburne Farms were held 


As part of its 
vision, the 
school aims 
to prepare 
students to 
be responsible 
citizens and 
agents of 
change in their 
community 


and beyond. 





















household products, has been 
instrumental in advancing 
the schools core learning 
ideas. Local Motion, a 
Burlington nonprofit that 
promotes bicycling, walking 
and running, has donated a 
fleet of bikes the school uses 
for in-town field trips. And 
perhaps no outside partner 
has played as large a role 
as Shelburne Farms. Ryan 
Morra, the Education for 
Sustainability Partnerships 
coordinator for Shelburne 
Farms, works with Barnes' 
administrative team, 
assists with crafting the 
curriculum, works on in¬ 
school projects and almost 
appears to be a full-time 
staff member. In Vermont, 


thousands of public school 
students visit Shelburne 
Farms, if they are lucky, 
once or twice in their 
elementary school career. At 
the Sustainability Academy, 
each class goes to the farm 
three times a year. 

Owing to its unique 
location, sustainability at 
Barnes also applies in a 
cultural sense. In a state 
that's more than 95 percent 
white, the student body 
at the S.A. is less than 
50 percent white. About 
a quarter of the students 
are Asian, a little more 
than 20 percent are black. 
More than 15 languages are 
spoken at the school, and 
many of the students are 


new to the United States, 
having come to Burlington 
via the Vermont Refugee 
Resettlement Program. 
About 60 percent of the 
students qualify for free or 
reduced-price lunch — well 
above the state average of 
about 40 percent. 

"The school has so much 
diversity in it that nobody 
is different," said PTO 
president Maleka Clarke, 
whose lo-year-old son 
attends the school. "I feel like 
there is more diversity inside 
of the walls on that school on 
North Street in Burlington 
than there is in the Bronx. 
Tliere's diversity in language, 
in skin color, in family 
makeup. It's amazing." 


ICE CREAM SOCIAL FouHh- 
graders (ABOVE, FROM LEFT) 
Alev Vurgun« Adalee Leddy 
and Lily Young consider 
such aspects of Ben & 
Jerry's as local ingredients. 
CLOSER LOOK Second- 
grader Evangelina Gurung 
(OPPOSITE) with coach 
Suzanne Weishaar. 

T he fact that the 
S.A. is alive and 
vibrant is a story 
within itself About a decade 
ago, the Burlington School 
Board, with superintendent 
Lyman Amsden at the 
helm, was giving serious 
consideration to closing 
Lawrence Barnes. The 
board faced declining 
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advertising in 

Vermont life. 



It’s such an effective marketing tool 
for my partners and the suppliers 
we represent. But also, advertising 
in Vermont Life supports the 
articles and photographs that tell 
the story of Vermont: our creative 
economy, our cutting-edge, local- 
driven food scene, and our world- 
class craft beer, wine, cider and 
mead. Vermont Life makes people 

— myself included — want to live, 
work, play and raise a family here, 
and I want to support that. I want 
to help spread that word.^^ 

— Ryan Chaffin, director of marketing 

for Farrell Distributing 
of Rutland and South Burlington. 

Advertise in 
Vermont life and help 
support the magazine 
you know and love. 

(802) 828-3241 

vermontlife.com/advertise. 
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Student enrollment and cutbacks in 
federal education funding and believed 
the answer was selling the building 
and sending Barnes' students to three 
other schools within the city. H.O. 
Wheeler, just a couple of blocks to the 
north, faced the same fate. Both schools 
served a community with a high number 
of students below poverty levels, and 
standardized test scores lagged noticeably 
behind other schools in the district. The 
school board said that closing the schools 
would help address both the financial 
troubles of the school district and correct 
student equality issues that were being 
reflected in test scores. 

Those living in the Old North 
End did not agree. The move to close 
Barnes and Wheeler was politically 
messy and met with a good deal of 
pushback. Critics of the idea argued 
that shuttering the buildings would 
take away cornerstones of their 
community, and organizers brought 
forth a petition calling for the schools 
to remain open that was signed by 
more than 500 residents. During the 
discussions, one school board member 
called for Amsden, who had already 
stepped down as superintendent, to 
resign his position as a consultant to 
Burlington schools. 

Out of that anxiety and discourse, 
in 2006, the Burlington School Board 
assembled a 15-member task force. It 
was charged "to develop a new approach 
or combination of approaches to further 
the achievement of students from low- 
income families." One direction the 
task force suggested was to establish 
themed magnet schools in Burlington, 
giving families a choice on where to 
send their children. That process itself 
was arduous, with parents both for 
and against the idea holding rallies 
and informational meetings around 
the city; but in 2008, the school board 
moved ahead with making Barnes and 
Wheeler Vermont's first two magnet 
schools. The school year of 2009-10 was 
the first year of the S.A. at Lawrence 


Barnes and the Integrated Arts 
Academy at H.O. Wheeler. 

The transformation took a toll 
— both schools saw turnover with 
their principals — and "there was 
an adjustment period for sure," said 
Victor Prussack, the magnet school 
coordinator for the Burlington 
School District. But the skepticism 
has dissipated, and the fifth-graders 
who started kindergarten in 2009 
and are leaving the school this spring 
will be the first group of students to 
matriculate through Burlington's two 
magnet schools. Prussack says about 
a third of the students attending the 
S.A. are "choice kids," meaning their 
families have decided to send them to 
the school, and for the past four years, 
there has been a waiting list to get in 
the S.A.'s kindergarten. 

W HEN Barnes began to 

define itself as a sustainability 
academy, it left some 
Burlingtonians scratching their 
heads. What exactly is sustainability? 
How do you teach it? Does teaching 
sustainability actually increase 
standardized test scores? Can you still 
teach things like language arts, math 
and physical education? Even now, 
parents wonder how the sustainability 
themes will dovetail in the new 
Common Core State Standards 
Initiative, a new set of educational 
benchmarks being established around 
the country. There are tests designed 
to measure a student's proficiency 
in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Sustainability? Not so much. 

"It's a fluid concept," said PTO 
president Clarke. "Learning at the 
S.A. means learning outside of the 
classroom. It's learning math concepts 
in the community garden as well as 
learning environmental history in 
the library." 

Amy LaChance, a third-grade 
teacher, admits that tailoring a wide- 
ranging theme like sustainability to 
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meet lesson plans designed to equip 
a student with the knowledge needed 
to score well on a standardized test 
does require additional work and 
innovative thinking. 

“There are times when I look at the 
backbone of all of our subjects — things 
like social, economic and environmental 
justice and think, ‘OK. How do I teach 
that?' It s a constant dilemma for me. 
You have to be creative." 

To that end, the teachers at the S.A. 
are there because they want to be. As 
the Sustainability Academy was taking 
shape, teachers who were not on board 
were given the option to transfer to 
other schools. Some left. Most stayed. 

Whatever the teachers at the S.A. 
are doing appears to be working. Test 
scores, while still below the district 
and state average, are on the rise. The 
school is filled to capacity (it's a small 
school physically) and has won acclaim 
from the likes of the National Wildlife 
Federation; Ashoka, a network of 
entrepreneurs advocating for social 
innovation; and The Atlantic, the 
national current affairs magazine. 

In the end, the students at the S.A. 
are like students everywhere. Sure, they 
bike to the Ethan Allen Homestead 
for a field trip, and there seem to be 
fewer computers and iPads than at 
other schools. And yes, when too 
many fights broke out during recess, a 
second- and third-grade class offered to 
help evaluate possible solutions. And 
sure, you can buy, sell, barter or trade at 
the school store. But the midmorning 
ice cream being passed around Ms. 
Smith’s classroom has the same effect it 
would on students from a school with 
any demographic profile. The kids are 
excited, a little loud and a tad reluctant 
to stay in their seats. 

“You sure you don’t want some 
ice cream?" Micah Rossman asks a 
classroom visitor. “Dude, who says ‘no’ 
to ice cream?" 

Nobody, really. Nobody says no to 
ice cream in school. ^ 







Kid and Parent Approved since 1886. 

Come explore the value oja vacation at ourjull-service resort. 

Three meals a day includes complimentary kids* camp 
and a 700-acre playground on Lake Champlain 

for kids and adults. 
Plan an adventure at Vermont's premier lake resort. 


Basin Harbor Club ScBesort • 800.622.4000 • basinharbor.com 





With 250 feet of private shoreline, private 
dock, and deep-water mooring, this luxury year- 
round home has many distinguishing features. 

It sits on a bluff overlooking Lake Champlain’s 
Inland Sea, with sweeping views of the Green 
Mountains. The main house has 3 bedrooms, a 

dynamic master suite, and a 4-season sunroom; the carriage house (inset) 
has a 3-car garage and well-appointed 1 -bedroom apartment. 

Offered at $1,195,000. 

P/ease call Lea Van Winkle to schedule a viewing, 802 - 858 - 9193 . 
\\^\^\.pleasant\^alleygroup.com/LakefrontLi\dng 


Pleasant Valley Real Estate 

& Consulting Group 
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V isitors are always 

amazed by the caliber of 
our restaurants, accommodations 
and abundant options for enter- 
tainment! A small state, we have 
an outsized devotion to quality 
local food, crafts, beer and fun! 
Come join us for a few days and 
feel good about life again! 



Vermont 



Set on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. 
Romantic rooms with views. Fresh local 
cuisine, gala weddings, restful retreats. 

■ 

Arlington, VT 

(802) 375-6516 westmountaininn.com 



A Bohemian Tea Room serving tea, 
light fare and desserts. Loose Leaf Tea, 
Artisan Tea Ware. Global Street Food 
and Tea To Go. 

■ 

Burlington, VT 
(802) 951-2424 dobrateavt.com 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 


Secluded cove on Lake Champlain. 
Lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces; 
three main guesthouses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports, childrens program. May-October. 


Vergennes, VT 
(800) 622-4000 basinharbor.com 


IrlNNAr 

LON&Tim 

A rustic country inn with 
candlelit dining, award-winning chef, 
fireplace suites and Irish Pub with 
live music on weekends. 

■ 

Killington, VT 
(800) 325-2540 innadongtrail.com 


fjnio ^ 


Winner: 2014 Trip Advisor's Certificate 
of Excellence Award. New exercise facility, 
breakfast lobby. Near shopping; restaurants; 
skiing: Killington, Pico, Okemo. 

■ 

Rutland, VT 

(866) 387-9066 rutland.hamptoninn.com 




Your Vermont home for custom design, repair, and fine jewelry since 1975! 


Follow us on 
Facebook and Twitter! 


081 


I110IPS 

52B Church St., Burlington, VT 
designersdrclevLcom * 802-864-4238 
^ Open Mon - Fri 10-6, Sat 10-5 

w ele r s 


iFCie 


L 


Buy local. T* 
Buy beautiful. 
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Distinctive ambiance, accommodations 
and amenities combined with a 
welcoming staff and inventive breakfast 
fare make Lang House the destination 
for guests visiting Burlington. 


Burlington, VT 
(802) 652-2500 langhouse.com 
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Artisan Salami & chesse 
For over loo years. 

Give the best gift box this season! 

Sandgate, VT 
(802) 427-6879 fortunasausage»com 



A unique summer camp for 
boys ages 10-14, located on 135 
acres in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. ACA-accredited. 

■ 

CUTTINGSVILLE, VT 
(802) 446-6100 nighteaglewilderness^com 



MiddleburY; VT 
(802) 349-8803 ottercreekkitchenware.com 


Gourmet Foods, Tableware, Gifts, 
Entertainment, and other specialty 
items to brighten your Spring! 



Lunch, dinner and brunch serving 
authentic French brasserie food. Full- 
service Bar Matisse offers special small-dish 
selections. #i on OpenTable/Manchester. 

■ 

Manchester Center, VT 
(802) 768-8538 brasserieloustau.com 



SHOP I LEARN I DINE 


Watch artisan bakers at work in our bakery. 
Shop for all your baking needs, from top-quality 
ingredients to tools, mixes, pans, and more. Sign up 
for a class. Sample treats from our demo kitchen. 

Enjoy a gourmet coffee and pastry, sandwich, salad, 
or pizza from our cafe. Settle into a comfortable 
chair; check your email. Relax - and welcome to 
King Arthur Flour! 

135 RT. 5 SOUTH, NORWICH, VT 
802.649.3361 I KINGARTHURFLOUR.COM 


j.moRGfns 





Vermont’s Cutting-Edge Steakhouse 

Unmatched Steaks with 
a perfectly matched new atmosphere. 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
(802) 223-5222 jmorgans.com 



Overlooking majestic mountains 
and a sparkling lake, our Resort 
offers “breathtaking views," casual 
dining, endless outdoor adventures 
year-round. Close to Killington. 

■ 

Chittenden, VT 
(802) 483-2311 mountaintopinn.com 



The Red Clover Inn 

RESTAURANT & TAVERN 
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ALCOHOL 

IN VERMONT 


CREATION TO CONSUMPTION 
TOLERANCE TO TEMPERANCE 

March 28 through June 21 

Related Events at the Museum 

Jazz and Spirits, April 10 
Blues and Brews, May 15 

Bennington Museum 

75 Main Street I Bennington, VT 
www.benningtonmuseum.org I 802-447-1571 
20 minutes from the Clark 130 minutes from MassMoCA 


THE new BENNINGTON MUSEUM - Get into It! 



Unique cards and art prints 
inspired by rural life, from Vermont 
illustrator, Shawn Braley. 

■ 

Woodstock, VT 
(802) 295-2521 shawnbraley^com 


Liberty Hill ^ 



Springtime on the farm brings the 
sweet aroma of maple, trout fishing, 
wildflower walks, rhubarb delights, 
newborn animals, new friends! 

■ 

Rochester, VT 
(802) 767-3926 libertyhillfarm.com 



•^F E RRO"^ 


Estate & Custom Jewelers 



11 Central St. Woodstock, VT 
802-457-1901 

woodstock@ferrojewelers.com 


91 Main Street, Stowe, VT 
(802) 253-3033 
stowe@ferrojewelers.com 


Visit us at our store locations or online: 
www.ferrojewelers.com 


AMERICAN 

GEM 

SOCIETY" 


putney 

' FOOD CO-OP ' 

SUPPORTING LOCAL FARMS SINCE 19A1 

Ample parking outdoor dining 
delicious sandwiches and 
freshly brewed coffee. We can't wait 
to see you at the Putney Co-op! 

■ 

Putney, VT 

(802) 387-5866 putneyfood.coop 


TBe/vyi’nA 

Seafood & Burgers 

On the Water L y 

Waterfront restaurant serving seafood, 
burgers, steaks, pasta and salads, 
along with amazing sunsets. 
Open 7 days a week. 

■ 

Brattleboro, VT 
(802) 257-7563 vermontmarina.com 
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"Awakening" (Continued from page 36) 


"Popolo” (Continued from page 42) 



Taste, Tour, Imbibe VT Tliis Spring 
Award-Winning Wines, 

Daily Tastings and Tours Wine Club, 
Gift Certificates, Special Events 

■ 

Shelburne, VT 
(802) 985-8222 shelburnevineyard.com 


UPPER PASS LODGE 

Slope side affordable lodging with 
outstanding service at one of 
Southern Vermont's founding ski areas. 
Vermont ONLY Bar with Restaurant. 

■ 

Londonderry, VT 
(802) 824-5600 upperpasslodge.com 


Perfect Wife Restaurant 

Committed to the support of local agriculture, 
serving meals and cocktails that are creative 
and seasonal. Fine dining downstairs, 
casual fare and live music upstairs. 

■ 

Manchester Center, VT 
(802) 362-2817 perfectwife.com 



Capitol Plaza 

-4. ——- 

Hotel &' Conference Center 

Central Vermont's Premier 
Hotel 8>C Conference Center. 
Exceptional hospitality and comfort. 
Voted "Best Hotel" in Central Vermont. 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
(800) 274-5252 capitolplaza.com 


her daily work-related frustrations. At 
age 16 , I got a hand-me-down car and 
I didn't even mind the "GROW VT” 
vanity license plate (even though it is 
sometimes confused as a pro-pot political 
statement). 

This past summer, six years after that 
first excavation, I was in that very same 
iguana-green hook truck with my dad. 
We were talking about my grandparents' 
property in New Hampshire, a place we 
hope to keep in the family for a long time. 
Then he said something that caught me 
by surprise: "You know, I love where we 
live, but it stopped being home a long 
time ago.” 

It was in that moment that I realized I 
wasn't the only one with nostalgia for the 
place I grew up; I was just the only one 
who didn't see the entire picture. I hadn't 
been concerned with the well-being of 
the community, or the happiness of my 
parents, or what was best for my family. I 
had been 13 and only concerned with the 
loss of what I knew to be safe. 

I am grateful to my parents for letting 
me be a child, and letting me be angry 
and upset and defend the only thing I 
knew. I am grateful for their assiduous 
work and determination to create a 
sustainable business in the face of a 
challenging economy. I wasn't ready to 
consider the harsh realities that they had 
to worry about. But now, at 18 , I admire 
their determination and persistence; as 
someone who is exploring my own future 
possibilities, I can only hope to approach 
them with the same dedication that my 
parents did. They created something 
new and ambitious in an adult world of 
responsibility. I hope to do the same, but 
with a different endpoint in mind. 

As I prepare to leave my family, and 
Grow Compost of Vermont, I am no 
longer filled with nostalgia as much as I 
am excited for the future. This is what my 
parents wanted: a good future for me, for 
my brothers, for themselves. For them, 
that was the promise of Grow Compost. 
For me, it was something else entirely. 4 ^ 


cappuccino-colored velvet curtains and 
arranging lots of comfy seating on the 
wide wood plank floors. Rotating local 
art graces the walls, and the whole space 
feels both urban-hip and as comfortable 
as your grandmother's house. "You might 
see the same kind of place in Jamaica 
Plain,” observed Walsh, referring to the 
trendy but still slightly gritty neighbor¬ 
hood in Boston. 

The coffeehouse opens at 6 a.m. 
and there are sometimes people waiting 
outside, Bryan said. Throughout the 
day, a variety of people come through 
to sit with a coffee and pastry and their 
laptop, plink out a tune on the upright 
piano, do homework or meet friends 
or business associates. In the evenings, 
community groups hold meetings and 
there are weekly poetry readings, knitting 
and spinning groups, and on Fridays, an 
informal jam session where more than a 
dozen people play music together. Bellows 
Falls resident Gregory Dow, a regular 
at the knitting group, said,"You need 
all kinds of commerce downtown for a 
town to thrive. A town has to have lots of 
things going on or it gets hollowed out.” 

Coffee sales at the Exchange have far 
exceeded expectations, as have the uses 
community members have found for the 
space. "They made a real commitment, 
and it's become a meeting place for all 
different ages,” McBride said."It really fit 
a social and cultural need, and I think it's 
also a testament to the level Bellows Falls 
has come to. Even a year ago it might 
have failed.” 

"It's not just a place to buy coffee,” 
agreed local lawyer Ray Massucco, whose 
family first set down roots in the area in 
the 1750S. Massucco has been involved 
in repeated cycles of downtown renewal 
since he returned to Bellows Falls after 
law school in the early 1970s. But finally, 
he said, "It looks like this combination 
of music, art and food is bringing people 
in. It's really blossomed in the last five 
or so years. This thing has taken off like 
nobody expected.” 'll 
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E ALL GO CRAZY FOR RAMPS and 

fiddleheads every spring, but any 
old'time Vermonter will tell you 
the first sure sign of the changing 
season is ground soft enough to 
dig up overwintered parsnips. 

After a long winter tucked under a blanket of snow, 
the creamy^colored roots emerge sweeter and more tender 
than their fall and winter cousins. I first tasted spring-dug 
parsnips several years ago at The Wayside, Montpelier’s 
classic diner-style restaurant. Their soft sweetness with just 
a hint of vegetal woodsiness was the perfect balance to my 
Thursday special of crisp, fatty, salty pork. 

For Vermont farmers, getting that first shovel into the 
earth heralds a new year of farming. And for all of us, the 
first bite of that freshly dug parsnip is a sweet reminder of 
all that is to come. 
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By Melissa Pasanen 

With recipe^testing assistance by Sarah Strauss 
Photographed by Ken Burris 












The Autumn 2015 
advertising deadline is 

June I, 2015 

Be in the 

Vermont 
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Listing the best foliage drives, hikes, 
inns, restaurants, festivals, shops and more! 

vermontlife,com/advertise (802) 828-3241 


Curried Parsnip Soup 

Adapted from chef Jason Tostrup, Epic 
Restaurant, Okemo Mountain Resort 

T ostrup has fond memories of 

childhood in Minnesota, when his 
mother would prepare her favorite but¬ 
tery mashed parsnips. In his own profes¬ 
sional kitchen, he enjoys parsnips for their 
versatility from raw to cooked and their 
ability to complement a wide range of 
flavors. In this soup, their woodsiness is 
underlined subtly with rosemary and then 
warmed up with curry and pepper sauce. 
The unexpected drizzle of another sweet 
spring celebrity, maple, balances the heat 
nicely. The oven method takes a bit longer 
than stovetop simmering, but is complete¬ 
ly hands-oflF. If you want to get outside for 
the day, Tostrup suggests putting every¬ 
thing in a slow cooker on low for 4 to 6 
hours until parsnips are tender. 

I medium onion, peeled and cut into 
chunks 

I medium leek, white and light green 
part sliced lengthwise, then into 
half-moons and thoroughly rinsed 
3 cloves garlic, peeled 
I cup canned chopped tomatoes 
iVi pounds parsnips, trimmed and 
peeled (or scrubbed well if skin is 
not too thick), sliced i-inch thick 
V2 to I teaspoon hot-pepper sauce, 
such as Tabasco, to taste 
I 4-inch sprig fresh rosemary, tied in 
cheesecloth or a paper coflFee filter 
T /4 teaspoons medium-hot curry powder 
2 tablespoons butter 
Va teaspoon coarse salt 

teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 
5 to 6 cups chicken or vegetable broth, 
preferably low-sodium 

TO GARNISH 

maple syrup, fried parsnip chips (see 
additional ideas list), snipped chives 

Preheat oven to 350 F. In a large bak¬ 
ing dish or Dutch oven, combine onion, 
leek, garlic cloves, chopped tomato, sliced 
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parsnips, hot'pepper sauce, rosemary 
bundle, curry powder, butter, salt and pep¬ 
per. Carefully pour 5 cups broth over veg¬ 
etables. Cover tightly with lid or foil. Bake 
about 75 to 90 minutes until parsnips are 
very soft. (Alternatively place all ingre¬ 
dients in a slow cooker and cook on low 
for 4 to 6 hours until parsnips are soft.) 
Remove foil or lid and cool for 30 minutes. 
Remove rosemary bundle and set aside. 

In small batches, ladle vegetables 
and broth into a blender. Leave center of 
blender lid off and cover opening with a 
wadded dish towel. Start blending on low 
and increase speed gradually until very 
smooth. Pour pureed batches into a soup 
pot. Once all is pureed, squeeze any liquid 
from cooled rosemary bundle into soup. 
Whisk to combine and thin with a little 
more broth if desired. Adjust seasoning 
with additional salt, touch of curry pow¬ 
der or more hot sauce. Warm through 
over medium-low heat and serve topped 
with a drizzle of maple syrup, snipped 
chives and parsnip chips (see page 66). 
Serves 6 to 8. 

Spiced Parsnip-Apple 
Muffins 

Adapted from chef Robin Burnett and 

THE TEAM AT THE FrESH FoOD PROGRAM OF 

Vermont Works for Women, Winooski 

F resh Food is a culinary training 
program for women who face bar¬ 
riers to employment, and the program 
also produces healthy meals made with 
local ingredients for area preschools. The 
kitchen team is adept at incorporating 
nutritious, fresh produce into their reci¬ 
pes, like pureed kale in taco meat filling 
and sweet potato in macaroni and cheese. 
When we asked them for a parsnip recipe, 
they launched “The Great Parsnip Chal¬ 
lenge" and came up with many creative 
ways to feature parsnips, including this 
tender, just-sweet-enough mufhn. We 
don't believe in hiding vegetables, but we 
promise kids won't know they're in there 
if you don't tell them. 


vermontlife.com 
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The Adult Living Community of Choice 

INDEPENDENT LIVING • RESIDENTIAL CARE • MEMORY CARE 
100 EASTVIEW TERRACE, MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
EastViewMiddlebury.com 
802-989-7500 
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V2 cup natural, unsweetened applesauce 
I cup coarsely grated apple (from 
about I medium 6-ounce apple, 
no need to peel) 

I cup coarsely grated parsnip (from 
about I medium 4-ounce parsnip, 
trimmed and peeled) 

I cup all-purpose flour 
Vi cup whole-wheat flour 
V2 cup old-fashioned or quick-cooking 
oats (plus more to sprinkle on top, 
if desired) 

I teaspoon baking powder 
I teaspoon baking soda 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

V2 teaspoon ground ginger 
V4 teaspoon nutmeg 
V4 teaspoon ground cloves 
Pinch of fine salt if using unsalted butter 
V2 cup (i stick) butter, at room 
temperature 
cup honey 

2 eggs 

I teaspoon pure vanilla extract 


Preheat oven to 350 F. Generously 
butter or spray a 12-cup muffin pan (cups 
and top) and lightly dust cups with flour. 
In a small bowl, stir together applesauce, 
grated apple and grated parsnip and set 
aside. In a large mixing bowl, whisk 
together both flours, oats, baking powder, 
baking soda, cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, 
cloves and pinch of salt, if using. With an 
electric mixer, cream together butter and 
honey until smooth and creamy. Add eggs 
one at a time, mixing completely before 
adding the second egg. (Mixture may look 
curdled.) Beat in vanilla. On low speed, 
mix dry ingredients into creamed mixture 
in three parts, scraping down sides of 
bowl as needed. Stir in applesauce mix¬ 
ture. Divide batter evenly between muffin 
cups. Sprinkle tops lightly with additional 
oats, if desired. Bake 22 to 24 minutes 
until a toothpick comes out clean. Cool 
in pan on a rack for 10 minutes and then 
remove muffins from pan to finish cool¬ 
ing. Makes 12 muffins. # 


More Parsnip Ideas 

• Slice very thin rounds of parsnip and fry them in equal parts butter and olive 
oil until golden brown on both sides to make parsnip chips, which chef Jason 
Tostrup uses to garnish his curried parsnip soup. 

• Replace V4 of the shredded potato in potato pancakes with parsnip. 

• Whip up a Fresh Food program parsnip spread by simmering about 3 cups of 
diced parsnip in a V2 cup of liquid with some seasonings until very soft and 
then pureeing them into 8 ounces of cream cheese. For a sweet spread, use 
apple juice or cider plus V2 teaspoon cinnamon, pinches of nutmeg and salt 
and a splash of vanilla extract. For a savory spread, add i diced onion and use 
chicken or vegetable stock and V4 teaspoon each of ground thyme, sage and salt 
plus a pinch of black pepper. 

• Roast cubed parsnips with a glaze of maple and a little tamari soy, a splash of 
cider vinegar and a spoonful of Dijon mustard. Add other root vegetables for a 
colorful mix. 

• Make a rich, sweet and spicy puree by simmering parsnips until soft in milk with 
a small handful of golden raisins. Puree with a sprinkle of cayenne and nutmeg. 
Tostrup serves this with fish in a caper-brown butter sauce. 

• Substitute grated parsnips in almost any cake or muffin recipe calling for 
grated carrots. 

• Shred peeled raw parsnips with carrots, fennel and apple and toss with a 
snappy cider vinegar or buttermilk dressing and some finely snipped soft green 
herbs for a refreshing spring slaw. 
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Kat Wright performs live on Vermont Edition 
with the Indomitable Soul Band. 


VPR 

VPR.NET -- 




Create an oasis is your backyard... 

Sturdy, Lightweight Aluminum Frame • Fixed or Floating • Custom Sizes/Layouts • Cedar or 
Thruflow™ decking • Maintenance free • No sharp edges or abrasive materials • Free on site 
consultation & quotes • Accessories & more • Manufactured in VT with 5 yr warranty 



High Country 

-Ur 4UN. ^ 


Hartford, VT (Route 14 behind the CT Valley Auto Auction) 
802-281-8245 • Toll Free 877-274-2721 
Email: vtdocks@gmail.com Open Mon-Fri 8:00 to 4:30 


(Continued from page 48) 

Hirshfield says new housing is on the 
drawing board to support the students’ 
needs, and restaurants such as Tuckerbox, 
a cafe serving Turkish and Mediterranean 
cuisine, rely on cartoon center business. 

In short, Hirshfield says,“There's an extra 
vibrancy because many of the students are 
living and working here.” 

I t's a rainy Thursday afternoon 
and South Main Street is bustling 
with pedestrians going in and out of 
cafes and boutiques that twinkle with a 
funky charm. Inexplicably, a typewriter 
repair shop still keeps business hours 
here too. Students emerge from the 
historic Hotel Coolidge, where many 
of them rent rooms for the semester 
since the school lacks dorms, and cross 
to one of the main academic buildings, 
the Old Post Office, also home to the 
Schulz Library. The center's other 
campus buildings include its founding 
headquarters at the Colodny building, a 
block away, and studio space donated by 
FairPoint in the Old Telegraph building 
on Gates Street. 

About 50 people — students, 
teachers, staff and a few alumni — are 
gathering for a presentation by this 
week's visiting artist, Peter Kuper, co- 
founder of the political zine World War 
3, illustrator of Mad Magazine's “Spy 
vs. Spy” since 1997, prolific author of 
numerous graphic novels and a former 
teacher of Sturm’s. 

Kuper guides the audience through 
a visual presentation starting with the 
history of comics, from humorous 
depictions of cave paintings to 
hieroglyphs, then stained-glass windows 
in cathedrals. Point made: people have 
used pictures to communicate since our 
own beginnings. The audience members 
nod with what appears to be a mix of 
recognition and reverence as they scribble 
in their sketchbooks, looking back and 
forth between the projections on the 
screen and their own work. Sturm sits in 
the back row, working his ink pen too. 
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Vermont Maple Festival 

St. Albans, VT 



Addison County's finest maple syrup 
and maple sugar products shipped free 
anywhere in the United States. 


N E WH ALL 


Wows with flavor of place from 
the Alps in Reading 


Cornwall, VT 
(802) 373-7000 breadloafviewfarm.com 


NEWHALLFARMVT.COM 
(802) 342-1513 



(^MAPLE FARM 


Open for Breakfast in the spring and fall - check website for details. 

Ma pie Syrup, other maple products, and pure honey available all 
year and we ship anywhere in the world. Gift Baskets offered during 
holiday season. 

Now offering wagon rides through our sugarbush with our Belgian 
Draft Horse Team - during breakfast hours. 

n Mike’ us on facebook and 
visit our website: www.limlawmaplefarm.com 

246 Vermont Route 25 West Topsham, VT 05086 
(802) 439-6880 (802) 439-5995 


Join us to celebrate 

Vermont 

Maple 

Enjoy the scent of maple steam ... 
Taste some freshly made syrup ... 
Experience sugarmaking hospitality... 

O N March 28 and 29, 2015, 
the Vermont Maple Sugar 
Makers' Association will hold 
the 14th Annual Maple Open 
House Weekend at sugarhouses 
throughout Vermont. This free 
public celebration of the maple 
syrup season is a chance to visit 
sugarhouses throughout the 
state, sample syrup and other 
maple products, and watch 
maple syrup being made. 

For more information about 
Open House Weekend, or to 
order fresh maple products, go 
to www.vermontmaple.org. 



Then from April 24 
through 26, come join the 
Vermont Maple Festival in 
St. Albans. Enjoy a pancake 
breakfast, followed by the 
8.5-mile Annual Sap Run, or 
spend time in the Maple Exhibit 
Hall and Craft and Specialty 
Foods show, and more! For 
additional information, go to 
www.vtmaplefestival.org. 
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Locally owned serving Vermont 
seniors for 30 years 


Pillsbury 

Senior Communities 


Offering independent living Contact us today for a consultative 

and assisted care at six Vermont call or personal visit! 

locations! 802 - 861-3750 


Learn how we can help^ 

m. 


pillsburyseniorcommunities.com 

... 



yermont Craftsmans flip since jggj 


com 
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Every cartoonist seems to have a 
recollection about their first aha moment 
with comics, and for Sturm, born and 
raised in New York, it was the Peanuts 
cartoon that captivated him early on. 

“Few characters had a soul like those 
characters did," he says. Later, he became 
obsessed with the “larger-than-life 
superheroes opera" that was the “Fantastic 
Four." As an undergrad at University 
of Wisconsin-Madison, he discovered 
Art Spiegelman's“Maus," which showed 
him what a graphic novel could be, and 
Mark Alan Stamaty's“MacDoodle St.," a 
famous comic book novel printed in The 
Village Voice. He did a daily comic for his 
college newspaper and the appreciative 
audience of his peers gave him confidence 
to keep going. After graduate school, 
he moved to Seattle and co-founded an 
alternative weekly. The Stranger, and 
that same year, Fantagraphics began 
publishing his comic book series, “The 
Cereal Killings." He was also an original 
contributor to The Onion. 

Sturm's work has received some 
important critical praise. In 2004, he 
won an Eisner Award, the equivalent of 
an Oscar for cartoonists, for “Unstable 
Molecules," a four-issue series and 
paperback featuring characters based 
on the Fantastic Four. And the work 
honored by Time magazine later became 
part of a trilogy called “James Sturm’s 
America." When Ed Koren introduced 
Sturm at the 2013 Burlington Book 
Festival, he called the trilogy “as close 
to perfection of the art form as I could 
possibly think of." 


T he center is the only stand¬ 
alone cartoon school in the 
country that offers an MFA in 
cartooning. Jeannie Schulz, the widow of 
“Peanuts" creator Charles M. Schulz, told 
the Los Angeles Times that she contrib¬ 
uted funds to the center because conven¬ 
tional colleges “never gave cartooning its 
full credibility. At CCS," she said,“I think 
they are stretching the held." 
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About 20 students enroll each year 
in the two-year program, which costs 
$18,900 per year. Students who already 
have an undergraduate degree will earn 
an MFA, while those who don’t will 
earn a certificate. Hundreds of others 
opt for one-year certificate programs 
and intensive summer workshops. They 
range in age from 18 into their 60s, and 
come from a diversity of backgrounds. 

First-year student Sam Bair, for 
instance, is a 31-year-old commercial 
fisherman from Alaska who made his 
first comic book in 2011. Shashwat 
Mishra, 27, from New Delhi, India, 
says his father was skeptical about his 
plan to pursue a master's in cartooning, 
but that his single-minded pursuit of 
his passion convinced him. Among 
CCS alumni, several have gone on 
to work for Charles Schulz Creative 
Associates in California, and other 
graduates of note include Dan Archer 
and Katherine Roy. 

Sturm says enrollment at the center 
is steady, and with the purchase of 
the post office building and a growing 
archive of original art, the school is 
building up equity and positioning 
itself for the future. Ann Hargraves, 
CCS treasurer, says the center is 
independently audited every year and is 
well managed.“We develop a balanced 
budget annually and operate within it." 
The new Applied Cartooning track is 
also expected to attract more students. 

For Sturm, there is still time spent 
almost every day drawing in his studio, 
a ritual he likens to “a meditative 
practice. I have to sit down and make 
comics regularly to function. It’s so 
central to my ability to understand the 
world and my place in it.’’ 

Opening the Center for Cartoon 
Studies has been another grounding 
force for Sturm, 49. “A lot of cartoonists 
feel like they’re on the outside looking 
in,’’ Sturm says. “As I’ve settled here in 
Vermont, this is the first place I’ve lived 
where I’ve really felt like a citizen.’’ ^ 
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Make Your Dream a Reality. 

with your own Custom Built Amish Structure. 


Amish made Barns, Homes, Garages, Sheds, 
Gazebos, Post and Beam, Playhouses 

Delivery throughout the USA 
1195 VA CutofFRoad, White River junction, VT 05001 

1-800-441-6057 www4carriageshed*co 



Cottages. Independent Living, Residential Care 
and Rose Lane Memory Care. 

Call to schedule lunch and a tour. 
802 - 447-7000 • 300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT 
WWW. emeritus, com 
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Burlington cab driver Jernigan Pontiac 
writes the popular **Hackie^^ column 
for the alt-weekly Seven Days* Every 
two weeks, his accounts offer interest¬ 
ing characters, familiar landmarks and 
subtle social commentary* The 6i-year- 
old Brooklyn native has two books and 
nearly 500 columns to his name, making 
him one of Vermont's most read writers* 

By Sky Barsch 
Photographed by Ken Burris 

VL: What's the biggest difference 
hacking here versus Brooklyn^ 

IP: The biggest difference is when I 
pick up some person here and drop them 
off, I have no fear that when we stop 
they are going to stab me in the neck. 

VL: Are people more likely to be 
friendly and talkative here? 

IP: Yes. And out-of-towners will get 
in the back, but almost all Vermonters 
naturally get in the front. Wouldn’t you 
expect it? That’s why I live in Vermont. 

VL: Do you do any other writing? 

IP: The truth is, whatever drives me 
to write, the Hackie column fulfills. 
Because of the thousands of people I 
drive, any aspect of life that I’m inter¬ 
ested in eventually comes up in a column. 
Every two weeks I write, I get a little bit 
of money, it gets read by thousands of 
people, I get comments, and then I get 
to do it again two weeks later. Does it 
get better than that for a writer? 

VL: Are you ever at a loss for what 
to write? 

IP: No, not really. I always have a little 
backlog of ideas for stories. I used to just 
take a quick note after I drove someone. 
But as I got further into middle age. I’d 
look at my note ... ‘girl with a dog,” and 
go, what girl? What dog? So now I use a 
recording device for notes. Something has 


to move me almost emotionally* Some¬ 
times I’m not even sure exactly what it is. 
I have to stew on it, sometimes for years. 
And then I understand how to approach 
what it was that made me take notice. 

VL: When you're writing about 
somebody, do they know you're 
writing about them? 

IP: I don’t tell folks that I’m writing 
about them ... when I’m in the cab I 
am not thinking about writing one iota. 
I’m concentrating on cab driving and 
listening to the Red Sox ... The truth is. 
I’m concerned about invading someone’s 
privacy, yet the fact is I do exactly that 
every two weeks and have for 20 years. 
So there's a conflict there. 

How I resolve it is I change names, 

I change locations, and particularly, if 
it is a troubling situation, a challenging 
person. I’ll disguise it even more. And I 
write with as much compassion as possi¬ 
ble. I’m not about pointing out people’s 
faults. It’s not that I pull punches 
about what’s going on, bu*- 
not trying to put people 
down. We’re all in 
the same boat. 

VL: When was the 
last time you took a cab in 
another city? Did you tell 
the driver you're a cabby? 

JP: I was in Portland, 

Maine, and ... absolutely. 

It’s a tribe. There’s a 
personality type: 
gregarious, indepen¬ 
dent, know-it-all. I 
try to temper that. 

VL: What's 
the mark of a 
successful day 
on thejob? 

JP: When 
there was a 
steady flow of 
customers. 

Some days. 


everything flows together in kind of 
a Zen way. It’s really weird how some 
nights all the customers are getting along 
and some nights couples are breaking up 
and people are fighting. I honestly think 
it has something to do with the moon. 
And if you think I’m like an airy-fairy- 
type guy saying something like that, 
talk to an emergency room nurse. I’m 
not arrogant enough to believe that we 
understand all the forces at work in this 
world. There’s stuff beneath the surface. 

VL: It seems like it's about more 
than the money for you* 

IP: I’m constantly trying to be a better 
cab driver* To drive more safely. To meet 
people and interact with them in the best 
possible way. Which may mean a deep 
conversation and may mean silence* There's 
no rules to it. Because that’s life, right? 

VL: What are your thoughts on your 
writing process? 

IP: You don’t censor 
yourself; you write 
your deepest truth 
about a situation, 
even if it sounds 
ridiculous or 
embarrassing. That’s 
sometimes the most 
meaningful thing 
that you have 
to say* ♦ 
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We invite you to come visit one of our locally owned Vermont Ace Hardware Stores, where stopping in is like visiting an old friend. Helpful, 
neighborly advice is what you can expect from the faces you know and trust. These friendly associates live right in the neighborhood, and they enjoy 
Vermont life as much as you do. 


We provide the best service possible and keep you informed on all that’s changing. Take light bulbs, for example. LED light bulbs can’t be beat. They 
use 80% less energy than traditional bulbs and have zero impact on the environment. One LED bulb will last up to 30 years! The language on some 
LED packages isn’t as illuminating as the technology; that’s where the staff at your locally owned Ace comes in. We’ll help you make sense of the 
jargon and “enlighten” you. Here’s some helpful tips: 


• Through our partnership with Efficiency Vermont, your locally owned Ace store can offer you many different styles of LED bulbs for only $4.99, 
making it much more affordable to change from incandescent or compact fluorescent bulbs when they burn out. 

• Prioritize the way you might with other home improvements — do the most difficult first. Hard-to-reach bulbs, like your porch light or vaulted 
ceiling lights are a good place to start. It will be a couple decades before you have to climb back up to change them again! 

• Make it a priority to upgrade the bulbs that get used most. If you switch to LEDs in lights that are used most often, like your family room or 
kitchen, you’ll see the most immediate energy savings. 
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And now that you’ve upgraded the lighting in your home, we’d love for you to experience The Paint Studio at Ace, our newly designed, boutique- 
style shopping experience. Offering an expanded, premium line of products in an inspiring array of colors, you will be sure to find one for your home 
that truly reflects what you love about Vermont. 

We hope to see you in our neighborhood soon! 

Many thanks. 

Your locally owned Ace Hardware Stores 


Green’s Ace Hardware 
6 Railroad Rd. 

Enosburg Falls, VT 05450 
(802) 933-7500 

Gervais Ace Hardware 
62 Cross St. 

Island Pond, VJ 05846 
(802) 723-6138 

Poulin Lumber 
3639 US Route 5 
Derby, VT 05829 
(802) 766-4971 


Poulin Lumber 
439 Wolcorr St. 

Hardwick, VT 05843 
(802) 472-5581 

Bibens Ace - Colchester 
713 W. Lakeshore Dr. 
Colchester, VT 05446 
(802) 863-4910 

Nelson Ace Hardware 
188 N. Main St. 

Barre,VT 05641 
(802) 476-5700 


Bibens South Burlington Ace 
1961 Willston Rd. 

South Burlington, VT 05403 
(802) 864-1847 

Bibens Ace - Burlington 
1127 North Ave. 

Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-6068 

Stowe Hardware 
430 Mountain Rd. 

Stowe, VT 05672 
(802)253-7205 


Bibens Ace - Essex 
15 Essex Way 
Essex Junction, VT 05452 
(802) 879-0249 
Milton Ace Hardware 
5 Southerberry Dr. 

Milton, VT 05468 
(802) 893-4100 

Poulin Lumber 
258 Meadow St. 
Williamstown, VT 05679 
(802) 433-1419 


Visit us online at http://local.acehardware.com/10915/Vermont 


Brown & Roberts 
182 Main St. 

Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-4566 

Bibens Ace - Springfield 
362 River St. 

North Springfield, VT 05150 
(802) 886-2288 


St. Albans Ace Hardware 
109 N. Main St. 

St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 527-7007 

Champlain Ace Hardware 
872 Rte.11 
Champlain, NY 12919 
(519) 298-3355 
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